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ABSTRACT - \ - ■ 

• These learning modules are designed to assist 
counseling or teacher educSt ion* students in acquiring a basic 
understanding of sex-role .stereotyping^as it .relates to career choice 
and development. Various information pertaining to conducting the 
course^ is presented, including assumptions underlying the coUrse, its 
format, and support m^terrJfts. Next, instructional materials dealing 
with the following topics are presented: psychological processes of 
sex-rol#^oeveic^ment , sex-role socialization and career development, 
career development and women in the world of , work,, the double bind of 
minority women, the legal environment of educational equity* and % 
crange intervention. Included in each -module are objectives, a module 
outline, learning activities and suggestions for their 
^implementation, and a discussion of the focus of the. module. The bulk 
the* guide consists of support materials /including information 
sheets, activities, inventories, and supplemental readings) 0 for use 
with the modules. Also provided is a bibliography containing 
references pertinent to facilitating the\course.* (A related volume is 
available separately — see note.) (MN) 
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FACILITATOR INFORMATION 



INTRODUCTION - 

^ The ne ?d to provide meaningful and relevant educational experiences for young people has been a 
" stimulus to the growth of career development programs over the past five years.' These programs have 
developed largely through inservice education g under the aegis of individual school districts, state de- 
partments of education and federally funded pfejects. However, if ajl students are to be accorded the 
opportunities for career development services, teachers and counselors must be trained through pre- 
service, as well as inservice] offerings, ^ 
* * 

Improved preservice education is contingent upon a cycle of course development and revision. In 
order 'to provide current and timely preservice education, it is essential that colleges and universities 
systematically and periodically examine their curriculum offerings in teacher and counselor educa- 
*tion-particularly in the areas of occupational and career education and vocational pstfcholqgy. 

A need fcxists to provide university faculty members with information ta assist in course modifi- 
cations which reflect a concern for nonstereotyped career development. These modules have been 
designed and prepared for faculty interested in developing and/or implementing course modules fQr 
graduate and undergraduate students which examine sex-role stereotyping and career development. 

The fundamental purpose of the modules is to provide materials and lessons which will assist 
counseling or teacher education students in acquiring a basic understanding of sex-role stereotyping 
as it relates to career choice and development. The rationale rests on the need for both teacher and 
counselor education programs to provide their students in training with knowledge.about sex-role 
stereotyping and career development. 

The lorag-range goal of these materials is that future teachers and counselors be able to intervene in 
the student developmental process by encouraging students to develop their talents and skills to an 
optimal level through the elimination of stereotypic career tracking for'males and females. 

ASSUMPTIONS x 

The modules are based on two assumptions: 

1. Counselors; teachers and^studerlts as groups share the sex biases of the general public (Gaite, 
1977; Maslin and Davis, 1975; Schlossberg and Pietrofesa, 1973). These biases influence their values, 
attitudes and counseling behavior. For fhe purposes of the modules it is assumed that counselors, 
teachers and students harbor many unconscious sex-role biases which reflect those of the culture in 
which they were socialized. * . * 

* fyefore counselors and other educators can. bScome'more effective in helping students to recognize 
s$x- role' stereotyping they must first identify their own biases, tt^s difficult, if notimpossible, for 
counselors and other educators to recognize and appropriately deal with biases if .they share them with 
their students. In other words, if students, counselors and other educators belief that "the woman's 
places in the home" or that "no woman wants an outdoor construction job," then there is lirTffe|ed 
foom for discussion, exploration 'and examination of alternatives. - ^ ,* • 



Facilitator Information ^Continued) 

2. The most appropriate method of desfgning the modules is to provide preservice educators with t 
a balance of verbal content and experiential learning experiences. A combination approach seems'to be 
most appropriate for an effective as well as intellectual understanding of the impact of sex-stereo- 
typing on career development. * * 

It is of vital importance that ndn conscious sex-role biases of students, counselors and other edu- 
cators be brought to Conscious attention. It is hoped this manual represertts a step in that direction. 
^ \ 

BEHAVIORAL FOCUS I % *f 

The module material frfcus on the environmental and behavioral aspects of'sex role stereotyping 
rather than on tttfe biological or genetic perspective for two reasons. First, an emerging view regarding 
the development of sex^roles suggests psyghological sex differences have less significance and are based 
less on biological factors than traditionally believed (Pleck, 1976). Grounded in current research, this 
view holdsMhat while arc accurate self-definition qf genderls critical, traditionally defined behavior 
result's more from social expectations rather than from biological factors. It appears socialization 
-encourages specific masculine and feminine behaviors which sustain a particular gender definition. 
Most important, gender identity and sex differences do not appear tct adequately explain the different 
social and occupational roles of women and men. * s 

Second, iris important for individuals to recognize that whatever their genetic makup is, there are 
many career choices and life options available for females and males. 1 

CULTURAL DIVERSITY ^ „ 

Awareness of culturar diversity is important at all times in education, particularly when valiles are, 
being explored. Sue and Sue (1977) deffne culture as ". . . all, those things that people have learned to 
do, believe, value and enjoy in their hisbry.1t is the ideals, beliefs, skills, tools, customs and institu- 
tions into which eacllf^nerhber of society is born" (p. 424).' 

B>ive major Components of culture have been identified; ethics, social patterns, language, diet and 
-costuming. These components ^are not always immediately visible, First, social patterns and ethical 
corrcept* (values and beliefs) of a culture ?re often not articulated to members of other cultures. If 
there is little contact with members of a given culture, it may be difficult to identify differences in 
values or behaviors. Second, many cultural elements such as words, slang phrases, foods, and clothing 
have bfcen adopted kythe dominant culture, making it difficult to distinguish them as specific cultural 
elements. Firstly, the "melting pot" theory has.encouraged assimilation of ethnic^nd racial grotips 
into the ddmmant culture and encouraged an abandonment of cultural values and instftutions.^ Because 
of these three forces, identification of cultural differences has often been difficult. 

* . > 

In spite of these^forces, many groups have intentionally or unintentionally maintained some com- 
mon characteristics such as ethnicity, religion and selected social patterns. There is also a movement 
for individuals and groups.to re-establish or develop.new ties with tb^ir cultural heritage. 

Value structures, which reflect culture,. do affect career choices and career development. The pur- 
pose of these learning materials is not to change ;the Learners' value systems, but to help them leajn 
yvhat .their values, interests and talents are, to help them realize that other values exist and to help 
them apply decision-making skills Jn choosing' career alternatives; 
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Consideration of cultural diversity jias often been neglected when dealing with career development 
and sex role stereotyping issues. In general, literature dealing w,ith the minority experience, particular- 
ly the experience of minority females, has not been well, developed. The approach in this current-pre- 
sentation ha§ been to develop a specific unit designed to explore the double jeopardy, of being a 
woman and the member of an ethnic minority group, i riT addition, care has been exercised to construct 
activities so that. cultural differe«ces may be considered. Obviously interest and concern for minority 
issues are still evolving, and, due to the limitations of space and time it is not possible to y adequately 
address the many facets of this issue. However, when the activities do not sufficientl/consider local * 
cultures, it may be necessary for the facilitator to attend to specific local influences and to make, 
appropriate adaptations. - * , 

FEMALE EMPHASIS ^ - / . ( - 

The focus of the modules is primarily centered on the effects pf stereotyping on females because 
the employment and economic impact of se*-role stereotyping is so severe for females. Thus, the 
Preservice Guide modules have emphasized the needs of and problems faced by women. 

The impact of stereotyping on males is an importarrt issue and is addressed to some degree through 
a supplemental reading (Sadker, 1976) in Jhe second module. Harrises article, "Men's Roles and Men's 
Lives/' is an excellent survey of the emerging men's movement (Harrison, 1978) and is an additional * 
reading the facilitator may wi$h to make available to the learners. There can be no doubt of debilita- 
ting effects of sex-role stereotyping for males. It isTioped that additional materials may be developed 
soon by others to address the problems and needs of males. # 

. . • 4m . 

MODULE FORMAT ■ . 

- W 

. While a lesson outline for each module is provided^ the^odule is intended to be open-ended rather 
than prescriptive. Facilitators may view the materials as a framework around which the topics of the 
Preservice Guide can be examined or furtherdeveloped. . 

The basic format of the modules is a combination &f experiential learning activities and substan- 
tive readings. A final discussion component has been provided for each module to synthesize and 
integrate the conceptual elements presented in each module. 

Each module was originally designed to be used in a three-hour seminar. Feedback from faculty 
that have used the Guide, however, indicates the three-hour time limit could easily be expanded. In 
addition, the amounts of time used per module and activity varied widely from facilitator to facilita- 
tor; therefore time limitations have not been included in the final edition. 

It became clear during thej field testing that those facilitators who engaged in careful preplanning 
had the most success in organizing and utilizing, the Guide effectively. These materials have been 
developed for flexible usage and if time does not permit, it is possible to eliminate or ^jseonly tho^e 
portions of a module or activity that are relevant to the learner group or course of study. 

' v - ) . ' * 

Module Focus * f 

The-Module Focus serves as the- primary component' of the modules and is essential to their 
success. Each Module Focus has been prepared primarily for reproduction and distribution to learners. 
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However, the facilitator may wish to use r the Module Fotus readings as a source of information for lec- 
tures or oral presentations. When using a Module Focus for a lecture presentation, we recommencT 
adapting the reading rather than presenting jt exactly as printed. To adapt, the following steps may be 
helpful: ' . 4 

• Outline the Module Fopus * 

• Lotate any necessary supplemental mformatipn ^ 

• Analyze and then synthesize the material 

•" Use your personal style in the presentation. 

Facilitator/Learner Format 

The format of the individuariearning activities was developed to make the materials adaptable to 
a number of different groups and learning columns provide background information and a description 
. of the activity purpose as well as suggested directions for the implementation of the exercise. The 
information iff the "learner" column is intended to help these groups and individuals focus on critical 
concepts as well as become more involved in the activity. 

We recommend that facilitators reproduce only sections of the activity that have direct applica-l 
tion to the learners. Complete reproduction of the activity page tends to be distracting: 

Expansions and Variations » 

Several activities include sections marked "expansion" or "variation." These sections are exten- 
sions of the original activity. Expansions are activity components the facilitator may want to use in 
addition to the initial activity. Variations are those that the facilitator may want to do instead of the 
original. « * 

* Modification of Modules 

The modules are not considered a comprehensive product. Facilitators should feel free to adapt 
or modify an activity or modole sequence to best suit the learning situation. 

SUPPORT MATERIALS 

Most of the learning activities and some of the module outlines require some support materials 
*.§uch as background readings, survey forms or checklists. These materials have been provided in the 
Support Materials section. The page. numbers- of the materials are referenced for the facilitator at the 
beginning of each activity. The Support Materials in turn are cross-referenced back to specif ic activi- 
ties. We suggest analyzing all module materials thoroughly in order to identify the appropriate Support 
Materials that need to be reproduced prior to use of the module. 
. %* 

A FINAL NOTE 

The concept for the Preservice Guide and, to a large extent, the instructional modules grew out of 
a set of secondary education learning Materials, The Whole Person Book: Toward Self Discovery and 
Life Options. * Facilitators who utilize these, modules should consult this original source for additional 
activities that deal with a wide array of issues and learning strategies that will help students focus on 
^onsexist, nontraditional career education. AJso, future counselors and educators may wish to obtain a 
personal copy. 

*The sourcebook was designed for high school guidance counselors and teachers. The Whole Person Book was developed by the 
Counselors Expanding Career Options (CECO) Project through a two-year grant from the Women's Educational Equity Act Program. It 
is available from .the WEEA Publishing Center, Education Development Center, 56 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160. 
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A. Psychological Processes of Sex-Role Development 



Module Qbjectives: ^ 

a. To examine an alternative psychological perspective on sex-role development. 

b. To identify psychological traits related to sex-role stereotyping". 
Module Outline: 



I. Activity-Male/Female/Healthy Adult Char- 
. acteristics, p. 8 - 

II. Moduje Focus-"Psychology of Sex-Role 
De^ofiment/' p.10 (seep. 3 for Module 
Focus suggestions) 

s ML Actiyity--Aitdrogyny an<i Psychological Sex - 
• Role Alternatives-, p. 14 

IV. Activity-Theory Debate, p. 16 > 

. V. Synthesis and discussion: 

• Why is it important to make a dictinc- 
, tion between^psychological and social 

Sex roles? * * . " 

• Why is ft difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the two? 

• How would you change traditional-sex- 1 
V_ role fneasures? Why? 

• What areafs,of sex-role development need 
f additional' research? 



"at 



Notes: 
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A. Psychological Processes 



Goah To-^compare male and female character- 
istics to those of the healthy adult. 



Activity Focus : Male/Fem3le/Healthy Adult Characteristics (see pp. 67-68 ) 

4 

FACILITATOR . LEARNER 



Make three copies of the characteristic ranking 
sheet (complete the. form on p. 67 or the 
optional short form ot| p. 68) for each learner. 

Distribute two of the sheets to each learner and 
instruct them to'l^bel one of the sheets "male" 
and the other one "female." Have the group 
look over the terms, and define and explain 
those terms which are unfamiliar. Then instruct 
them to rate the characteristics on each sheet to 
best describe the sex designated on that sheet. 

Collect these and then distribute one more sheet 
to each individual. Tell the learners to label this 
sheet "healthy adult" and to rate the charac- 
teristics to best describe this individual. 

Collect these sheets and ask* for volunteers to 
tabulate the .resblts (see p. 63 for tabulation). 

You n\ay want to^graph the results of the group 
and place it in a visible place for the discussion. 

^Heive the group discuss similarities and differ-* 
ences among the three groups of results. 



After group v discussion, the facilitator 
choose to relate the following information: 



may 



Inge and Donald Broyerman and several co- 
workers gave 79 psychologists (46 male and 
33" female) this adjective rating list and~ 
found that the psychologists rated standards 
for a "healthy, mature adult man"-similarly 
to those of a "healthy adult with sex un- 
specjfied." The "healthy, mature adult 
I woman" on the other hand differed from 
I both the men and adults. Women were rated 
as being more, submissive, more emcrtional, 
more easily influenced, more excitable in 
minor crises, more vain, more easily emo- 
tionally hurt, less objective, less independent, 



Discussion: t 

How do the female and male cnaracteristic 

ratings compare? , ° 

* 

4 

If there are significant differences, summarize 
these differences by forming a short description 
of each sex. • + . 

What are the implications of these results when 
considering sex roles and stereotypes? 

How do the male and female results compare 
to the healthy adult results? 

- If there are differences, how are theselimiting 
to women? To men? 

Are there differences in the way various cul- 
tural/ethnic jjfaups view men and women? How? 
Why? 



What do the Broverman results imply? 

» 

How do they compare with the group's results? 
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Activity Focus ; Male/Female/Healthy Adult Characteristics (Continued) 

, * FACILITATOR * .LEARNER 



less "adventuresome, less' competitive, less 
. aggressive and, finally, exhibiting a dislike of 
math and science: 

• « ♦ 4 

^ The results indicate that these psychologists 
believed that dependency, passivity and sub- 
- missiveness are normaJ characteristics for the 
healthy, mature woman, but not for her 
male counterpart, NOR for adults ingeneral. 

The Broverman study implies that sex-role 
stereotyping limits healthy functioning and 
development. 

• Variation:* * 

Similar results can be obtained by asking the 
learners to collectively^ list 20 female charac- 
teristics and then, as a group, to rate th^se as 
.positive or negative, Regord the results and 
perform the same process focusing 6n Mtiale 
characteristics. 

Compare the results and discuss the implica- 
tions. 



*This variation may be used as a substitute for 
the Male/Female/Healthy Adult rating scales. 
The Broverman ^study results should not.be 
, shared until the lists are complete. 



-Variation: 

* ♦ • 

Are there significant differences between the 
number of negative and positive characteristics 
for males^and' females? If so, what might be 
sprne of the reasons? 

Does either set of characteristics imply that 
either sex will perform better in the world of 
work? Why? Why not? 

Does there need to be general characteristic dif- 
ferences between females and males or can these 
characteristics be shared*by males and females? 
Why? 



Activity reprinted-from The Whole Person Book: Toward Self-Discovery and Life Options by Liggett, Romero arid 
Schmelirvg, 1979. 
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Psychology af Sex Role Development 
Module Focus • 



Sex roles 1 have their roots in a traditional 
psychological view of the nature of women and 

, men. A traditional definition of a health'y per- 
sonality has included three elements which are 
considered biologically based: (1) a gender iden- 
tity which is established securely, (2) an appro-* 
priate sex role identity consistent with gender, 
and (3) a sexual preference for members of the 
jbpposite sex. The traditional view, espoused by 
Freud, Horney, Eriksen and others, is based on 
the belief that there are many psychological dif- 
ferences between men and women, and that 
these differences are largely due tcTbiology. The 
assumption is that psychology echoes physi- 
ology. Rather than analyzing why psychological 
sex Voles exist, those who hold the traditional 
view accept these diffef£nces as unchangeable 

. and justify social sex roles on the basis of bio- 
logical differences (Pleck, 1976). ) 

A second assumption of the traditionalists is 
that the process of developing a gqnder identity 
depends on expression of appropriate psychology 
ical sex roles. That is, in order to develop a "sec- 
ure" gender identity, it is necessary for individu- 
a Is to- exhibit sex-appropriate psychological 
traits. 

While the traditionalists acknowledge that 
differences are a reflection of learning as Well as 
biology, the potential of teachinVtadividuals to 
respond with both "masculine" and "feftiinine" 
types of behavior has largely beep ignored.Jn- 
stead the focus is oh teaching sex-approprfate 
behavior which emphasizes differences. Jhe 
maintenance of differences between women 
and men is perceh/ed as necessary primarily to 
maintain a "secure" gender identity. 

. Recent research 'in three areas has been 
instrumental in the emergence of an alternative 
perspective on psychological sex roles (Pleck, 
1976). Generally, the alternate view is that 
some differences exist between females and 
males, but that these ar6 less significant than 
traditionally portrayed. The fact that a great 
deal of overlap in behavior exists between the 



sexes indicates that environmental factors can 
play a significant part in psychological sex-role 
development. - ^ ' 

The body of research conducted primarily 
by John Money at the Johns^ Hopkins Institute 
has contribute^ to the alternative psychology 
of sex roles. Mfoney's work with gedder identity 
development has contributed to a reexamina- 
tion of psychological s?x roles. His research 
indicates that self-definition of gender is a criti- 
cal factor in the development of psychological 
sex roles. The research has focused oa the 
identification and- treatment of cases in which 
many "gender indicators" are not consistent. 
These indicators include hormone balance, 
internal and external genital organs and a self- 
definitipn of a gender identity. It appears that 
a series of biological and social events are instru- 
mental in producing a self-identity of either* 
female or male. Money h^s concluded that after 
a self-definition h^Jpeeny^established* it is irrel- 
evant^) the security of the definition whether 
feminine or masculine\behaviors are exhibited; 
the gender identity will remain intact. His work 
indicates that gender self-classification normally 
occurs very nearly in life— perhaps as early as ages 
2 or 3 (Money and Ehrhardt, 1972). 

Money's treatment efforts have' focused on 
both aspects. Both surgery and hormone sup- 
plements are used to create, the biological 
component of the gender identity. The psycho- 
logical component of the identity is produoed 
through training. The training focuses on social 
activities and consequently has emphasized 
stereotypic sex-role behaviors.. Research is now 
needed to determine whether a gender identifi- 
cation can be successfully developed by empha- 
sizing nonstereotypic role behaviors. 

The conclusions of Maccoby and Jacklin 
(1974) have also contributed tp the develop- 
ment of the alternative view. In their classic 
review of literature regarding psychological 
sex differences, they first identified a number 
of unfounded beliefs about sex differences. 
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Module Focus, Psychology of Sex-Role DeYelopfo 

• 'Sociability. Males agd females appear, to 
respond equally to social reinforcement. 
Their interest in social stimuli .is equal. 
Girls are not more dependent' on their 
caretakers and boys 'are not more willing 
to be alone. And, -they appear to under- 
stand others' Emotional reactions equally. 

• Suggestibility : % The two sexes seem to be % 
Influenced equally by persuasion. There 
are mixed results when differences are 
found in situations involving social influ- 
ence. 

• Self- esteem. At least through adolescence, 
females and males rate themselves simi- 
larly in their levels of self-confidence and 

self-satisfaction. Differences do exist in 
the areas of self-confidence— social compe- 
tence for girls, power and dominance for 
boys. 

• Learning styles. Girls do no better and no 
wprse than boys in rote learning tasks. The 
two sexes do equally well on higher level 
learning. 

• Cognitive styles. On tests of analytic cog- 
nitive styles, there are no differences be- 

• tween males and females. >There is no 
greater likelihood for either sex to respond " 
to the irrelevant elements in a given task. 

• Achievement motivation. Most studies indi- 

* cate^Biere^ is no difference between the *; 
sexes inrthe level of motivation to achieve. 
Some studies indicate a female superiority 
with motivation related to competitive- 
ness. J 

• Auditory/visual discrimination. Research 
with infants shows no difference in response 
to visual or auditory stimuli. Research with 
older subjects shows great similarities in 
responses to visual stimuli. 

There "are four areas in which sex differences do 
seem to exist. « 

4 

~ -1. Verbal ability. Females and males seem to 
have similar verbal abilities until early *> 
adolescence. Then girls begin to Score high- 
er on tests of fluency, comprehension, and " 
creative writing. . 
2. Visual-spatial ability. There is little differ- 



t (Continued) s 

ence in visual-spatial abilities until adoles- 
cence. Then males consistently begin to 
score higher on tests of both analytic and 
nonanalytic spatial tasks. 

3. Mathematical ability. There are no great 
differences between the sexes \ij the under- 

v standing of mathematical concepts until 
early adolescence. At that point boys 
acquire skills at a much faster rate than 
girls. 

4. Aggression. Boys are more physically and 
verbally aggressive than 'girls. This differ- 
ence has been observed and reported in 
nearly all cultures. The difference is found 
as early as 2 or 2 1 / 2 years old. 

The impact of biological factors is most 
clearly identified in the areas of aggression and 
visual-spatial abilities. However, for all three 
intellectual variables, research indicates there is 
great learning potential. Most people are able to 
learn to function effectively in these areas. 

There are also a number of areas in which no 
clear-cut evidence o*f sex differences exists. 
These areas are open because there is either 
not enough evidence or the results are ambigu- 
ous. They include tactile sensitivity, anxiety or 
timidity, pctivity level, competitiveness, domi- 
nance, compliance and nurturance. ft is interest- 
ing to note that .several' of these are considered 
important behavioral sex- role differences by 
thpse holding the more traditional view. 
* The third area of research which has been 
instrumental in developing the new psychology 
of sex roles involves the concept of androgyny, 
traditional theories of the psychology of sex 
roles suggest that individuals should be well 
adjusted psychologically, with males exhibiting 
primarily masculine personality' traits and fe- 
males exhibiting primarily feminine traits. The 
work^of Broverman and her colleagues (1970) 
describes the extent to. which an adjustment 
viewpoint -prevails. The mental health of men 
and women is often judged on the basis of a 
double standard. In general these two sets of 
standards* parallel the sex- role stereotyping 
prevalent in our society. 

broverman et aU (1970) gave 79 therapists 
(46. male and 33 female) a polarized sex role 
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Module Focus, Psychology of Sex-Role development (Continued) 



adjective rating list and found that /clinicians 
equated standards for a/'healthy, mature adult 
man" to those^ for a "healthy] mature adult 
with sex unspecified," But the "bealtfhy, mature 
aduit woman" differed from bptn men and 
adults. by being more submissive, moire emotion- 
al,^more easily influenced, morel excitable in 
minor crises, more vain, more eas ly allowing 
her feelings to be hurt, less objective, less inde- 
pendent, less adventuresome, less competitive, 
less aggressive and, finally, by exhi Diting a dis- 
like of math and science. 

The implications are th'St some dependency, 
passivity and 'Submissiveness is normal for the 
healthy, mature woman, but not for her male 
counterpart nor for adults in general. The k auth- 
ors of this study suggest that this double stand- 
ard stems from the clinician's acceptance of an 
"adjustment" notion of health., This is an impor 
tant concept "since school systems and their rep- 
resentatives have often functioned as social 
adjusters. 

The adjustment stance, however, can lead to 
conflict and stress amo9ig women in this society. 
For instance, for a woman t6 be healthy, from 
an adjustment viewpoint, she must adjust to 
and accept behavioral norms for her sex, even 
though many of these 4 behaviors are considered 
less socially desirable and less healthy for the 
generalized mature adult Stereotyping places 
women in the awkward position of either-or: 
either running the risk of being seen as deviant 
in terms of their womanhood by fulfilling their 
human" potential and exhibiting positive char- 
acteristics considered desirable for adults and 
men, or behaving in the prescribed feminine 
manner and accepting second-class, derived 
status and artificial restrictions on their behav- 
iors. 

The assumption underlying the adjustment 
perspective is that masculinity and femininity 
are the opposite poles of a continuum. Research 
conducted by Sandra Bern (1974) suggests 
the alternative view that femininity and mas 
culinitV are independent traits.. To test this, 
she constructed a personality scale consisting 
of 60 traits, some of which described mascu- 
linity and some of which, described femininity. 
Bern's hypothesis that the traits are independent 



,was confirmed. People who scored high on 
femininity did not always score low on mas- 
culinity and vice versa. Based oh the results, 4 
she identified three classificatiohs-sex-typed 
(having orily sex-appropriate traits), androgy- 
nous (having both feminihe and masculine 
traitsT, <jnd sex-reversed (having only traits con- 
sidered appropriate for the other Sex), 

Subsequent androgyny research has generated 
a continuing dialogue around the trait indepen- 
dence of masculinity and femininity. While the 
research has not resolved this issue, it has pro- 
duced a healthy reexamination of the psycho- 
logical framework of sex roles. 

The introduction of the concept of psycho- 
logical androgyny has important social conse- 
quences. First, the development of androgynous 
personalities can circumvent sex typing, which is 
limiting to both males and females. The effect of 
the research, for example, suggests that high 
levels of sex typing in girls is correlated to higher 
levels of anxiety and lower levels of psychologi- 
cal adjustment. In contrast, Maccoby ^nd 
Jacklin reviewed literature which suggests cross- 
sex-typed children are generally more intelligent 
and more creative. 

Second, research indicates androgyny is 
correlated with high levels of self-esteem. Work 
conducted by Spence, Helmreich and Stapp 
(1975) showed se^fcmed or traditional indi- 
viduals expressed lowWH&vels of self-esteem than 
did the androgynous individuals. Of. those sc 
ing low on both the masculine and femin 
scales, "undifferentiated" individuals hac} the 
lowest levels of self-confidence. 

Last, androgynous people are more adapt- 
able and flexible (Bern, 1975), They can act 
appropriately in more situations because they 
have a greater range of capabilities. The androg- 
ynous person can be assertive and compassion- 
ate Aelf-reliant and yielding. j 

InYthe same way that "life follows art/' be- 
haviors often follows psychology. Psychological 
thepry\ historically has been instrumental in 
shaping^ psychologiqal sex roles. However, an 
alternative view of sex roles is emerging. This 
view has\befen built on, current research to 



develop a \different 
chology of sex 




Jive on the psy- 
litional thought, 



Module Focus, Psychology of Sex-Role Development (Continued) 

the alternative view recognizes that psychologi- 

m cal sex differences exist. These differences, how- 
ever, are viewed within the broader context of 
similarities and are considered smaller and less 
biologically determined. The alternate psychol- 
ogy of sex roles claims the critical event in the 
development of roles is the establishment of a 
self-definition, this is in sharp contrast to the 
traditional perspective which claims learning 
appropriate traits and behaviors is the critical 
event in thejsJevelopment of sex roles. Both per- 
spectives Mree that psychological traits are, in 

. part, learneoNHowever, the new view rejects the 
notion that learning sex-appropriate behavior is 
a result of an innate need for security of a 
gender identity. Finally, the alternate psychol- 
ogy rejects the view that sex differences pc 
for the pervasive inequities in social rol 
men and women. 

FOOTNOTE 



ERLC 



30eount 
3lS,for 



1. The term psychological serx roles refers to the 
personality traits that accompany a biological sex. . 
Social sex roles refers to the social behavior considered 
appropriate for each sex. The focus of this unit is 'on 
•psychological sex rales. 
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A. Psychological Processes 



Goal: To explore the term androgyny and to 
assess learners' functioning in terms of 
sex roles. 



Activity Focus : Androgyny and^ Psychological Sex-Role Alternatives (see p. 69) 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Step 1: - 

Introduce the term "androgy/fous."The facilita- 
tor may want to explain and clarify the meaning 
of this term by relating the following explana- 
tion of it by Alexandra G. Kaplan and Joan P. 
Bean (1975) as expressed in Beyond Sex-Role 
Stereotypes: Readings Toward a Psychology of 
Androgyny: 

(By) the word androgyny . . ., we mean flex- 
ibility of sex role. We refer . . . to indivi- 
duals who are capable of behaving in integral 
tive feminine and masculine ways, who are 
assertive and yielding, independent and de- 
pendent, expressive and instrumental. . . . # 
We do nbt mean S . : a union of extreme 
masculine and extreme feminine qualities: jt 
dependent aggressive person is not androgy- 
nous. For us, androgyny includes masculine 
and feminine traits but moves beyond these 
to a thirci integrated dimension that is influ- 
enced by individual differences across situa- 
tions and over a lifetime. \ 

r 

Androgynous people, froty our view, are 
"hybrids" who have mov$d beyond the 
scientific and cultural stereotypes. Where* 
behavipr js thought to be predictable by 
knowing. the sex of a person, the behavior of 
androgynous individuals escapes the predic- 
tions of traditional bipolar /bilogical models 
(pp-2-3). 



Step1:< 

What does the term androgyny imply? 

How do you feel about the term? Why? 

does the term relate to the Broverman 
study (p. 8) and your group results/ 

Can a person be androgynous and still maintain 
"male"|^ "female" sex roles? Why or why not? 

What are the advantages of being androgynous? 
What are the disadvantages? 

Do you know anyone (personally, through the 
media, or through reading) who is androgynous? 



NOTE: 

When discussing' the term, the. learners may- 
become" concerned that dqing away with sex 
. ' roles will v> Jead to individual confusion of 
* Sexuality. It is important to relate t9 them 
that we often link sex roles and sexuality, 
4 when, in,, fact, our sexuality can be and 
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' Activity' Focus: Androgyny and Psychological Sex-Role Alternatives (Continued) 

• /FACILITATOR LEARNER 



should be, independent of sex- role charac- 
x teristics. .A physically strong woman -or a 

* gentle man can still maintain her or his'sexu- 
^ity as a female and a male. 

, Allows sufficient time for this discussion. 

Step 2: Measuring Androgyny 

Explain to the learners that measurement of 
psychological sex differences has been tradi- 
tionally based upon a construct of polar ex- 
tremes, i.e., Masculine vs. Feminine. An alter- 
native measure to the F-M Scale approach is the 
Bern Sex- Role Inventory developed by Sandra 
L Bern. 

Please note: Additional background can be 
found in Bern's paper, 'The Measurement of 
Psychological Androgyny/' Journal of Con- 
sulting and Clinicaf Psychology, 42 (W74), 

* pp. 155^162; and in The Whole Person 
Book (1 979), pp. 156-170., 

Distribute the BSR^ Information Sheet (p. 64) 
to the learners. Encourage outside reading and 
follow with discussion. 



Note: If possible, obtain The Whole Person 
Book '(1979) and^ utilize the "Androgyny 
and the Bern Sex- Role Inventory" activity 
to illustrate the concept of androgyny. 

Variation: • \ 

For another perspective of the term "gndrogyny" 
have the learners read "X: A Fabulous Child's 
Story" by Louis Gould, which may be found 
in the following sources: U^" 

• Liggett, et a I. The 9 Whole Person Book: 
Toward Self Discovery and Life Options. 
Newton, MA: WEEA Publishing Center, 

-1979, pp. 160-165. 

Tripp, M. (eti.). Women in the Year 1000. 
New York: Arbor House, 1974. 

• Ms. Magazine, December, 1972. 



Step 2: Discussion 

What are some of the social consequences of 
androgyny? 

How could the concept of androgyny change 
psychological thought regarding sex r£les? 

What are the advantages of being androgynous? 
The disadvantages? 

Does the* concept of androgyny conflict with 
Money's research on gender identity? Why or 
why not? * 



Variation: 



4 



How is "X" an example of an androgynous 
child? * , * 

9 

Why, was it difficult for the other chNdren's 
parents to deal with X's behavior? ' 

Why were the otfier children interested in 
changing their behavior? How doei this relate 
to Kaplan and Bean's description (p. 14) of 
.androgyny? % - • 
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Psychological Processes* 



Activity Focus: Theory Debate 



Goal: To compare and contrast the values- of 
> psychological theories on'sex-role devel- 
opment. 



FACILITATOR , 
^ 



LEARNER . - 



Divide learners into two groups. 

Have* each group do additional research "on one 
of the psychological theories of sex-role devel- 
opment. 

Have each group prepare a "case" for its theory 
(10-15 minutes in lehgth), a "rebuttal" (5-7 min- 
utes) and a 2-minute final summary. 

Have each groiip present its arguments irva mod- 
ified debase format: Case I, Case II, Rebuttal I, 
RebuttaHl, Summary II, Summary I. 

Discuss'the fssues raised in the.debate. 



Research and prepare your case for one theory. 
Di^ussior^ 

Were any new issues or research presented in tfie 
debate? How valid are they? ,% 

Did* youjfind evidence for other "theories" of 
sex-role*aevelopment? What was it and how does 
it contribute .to the body of knowledge? , J* 

Which'theory do you personally support? Why? y 

How did you feel about the two theories after 
the debate was over?. * * * 



* , , B. Sex-Rote* Socialization an^'Career Envelopment 

Module Objectives: * * 



a. To examine the socialization process as it affects Ghild^^id^uJts jo contemporary culture. 

b. To examine the impact of sex-role socialization upon career j^qisl^ u^kihg. ^ 

r \ - "*v v • ^ * ■ 

^Module Outline ■ * V/-'. V^;** ^ "° 

I. Activity- Recording and Comparing Atti- J-*" ?C ». '> 

tudes toward Men and Women, p. 18 :»,qks..***V » ' e' . * 

II. Activity-The "Hand Clasp" Exercise, p. 19 ~ \ v & 



; lll. Module Focus— Sex Roles- and Career 
"Development," p. 21 (see p. 3 for use of 
Module Focus) 

IV. Activity-When I Grow Up I'm Going to be 
Married, pu 25 

V. Supplement! Reading (reproduce and dis* 
tribute}— "Being A Man/' pp. 83-88 

VI. Synthesis and discussion: 

• Why does sex-role stereotyping appear to 
be more severe for women than men? Is 
this a valid assumption? 

•^hat are the prices paid by women for 
choosing a traditional .career/life style? 
What are the prices for a nontraditional 
one? 

J What are the prices paid by men'f or choos- 
ing a traditional career/life style? What are 
the prices for a nontraditional one? 

• What is the coiinselor/educator role in 
informed career, decision making? 



B. Sex-Rtfle Socialization 



Goal: To create an awareness of personal val- 
ues which affects} responses to women's/ 
men's situations. 



Activity Focus : Recording and Comparing Attitudes toward Men and Women (see pp. 70-71 ) 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER' 



Present tfie statements and rating scale to the 
learners found on pp. "70-71, The learners are to 
rate each statement as quickly as possible. 
Remind them that there are" no right or wrong 
answers but that this is a tool for exploring atti- 
tudes. 

Once the rating is completed, the learners can be 
divided into smaller groups. Have each group of 
learners designate one of the members to reGord 
and tally results, and to make-note of the state- 
ments which cause the most disagreement and 
^agreement within the group. 

'Have each group present the statements which 
caused the most disagreement and agreement to 
the total group. Compare and discuss these re- 
sults. 



Discussion:* 

Which statements caused the most disagree- 
ment? Which caused the most agreement? 

What v&lues are reflected in these conflicting 
statements? Agreeing statements? 

How do the statements reflect existing stereo- 
types for females and males? Which contradict 
existing stereotypes? 

What factors (e.g. culture, sex, age, career goals, 
etc.) account for the differences in attitude in 
your group? 



Activity adapted and reprinted from. The Whole Person Book; Toward Self -Discovery and Life Options by Liggett, 
Romero and Schmeling, 1979. * 



B; Sex-Role Socialization 



Activity Focus: The "Hand Clasp" Exercise^ 



f 



Goal: To experience in -a nonthreatening at- 
mosphere the difficulties involved in 
changing a habitual behavior. 



■#^fc£CILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Ask participant^ to clasp their hands, so that 
their fingers*: tnterlc^fc Demotistrate this. Have 
learners notfe wbich thumb— left or right— is 
j on top. - ^ _ 

Discuss the fact that thumb preference is not 
related to handedness/ Ask those with right 
thumbs on top whether they are right handed or'" 
left handed. Then do the same for those with 
left thumbs on top. Summarize the activity so 
far by saying: 

In any large group of people we're likely to 
find left-handed "people who exhibit right- 
thumb p^ference and right-handed people 
who exhibit left-thumb preference. In other 
words, thumb preference Xis not related 
strictly to handedness— it's a learned prefer- 
ence. 

Then ask participants to clasp their hands so 
-that the opposite thumb is orrtop, (Observe and 
make a mental note' of their behavior while 
doing this, Some may laugh, others will be 
puzzled, intrigued, or amazed) . 

Discuss the reactions, 



Cla'sp your hands so that your fingers interlock. 

Which thumb is on top? Is thumb preference 
related to right/left handedness? Discuss why 
you feel it is (or is not) related to handedness. 



In discussing reactions, consider the following: 

What was It like to clasp your hands with the 
opposite«thumb on top? 

Which way feels like the right way? 

Which way is the right way? 

How do you feel reversing the thumb position? 
How>do others seem to be reacting? 
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Activity Focus: The "Hand Clasp" Exercise (Continued) 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Conclude-with the following: 

The purpose of the "Hand Clasp" Exercise 
is simply to show how attached we become 
to our habits— even innocuous ones like 
thumb preference. What we've just demo/v 
v strated to each other is that we all learn 
preferences which we. acquire without our 
conscious knowledge and that these prefer- 
ences: 

a. manifest themselves in habitual behaviors 
which 



b. we perform for the most part uncon- 
sciously; and which 

c. come to/feel better* than other equally 
appropriate ways of behaving; and which 

d. would, be uncomfortable and/or difficult 
for us to change. 

8- * 



Adapted from and reprinted with permission. Career Education, Career Guidance and Occupational Competence: 
9 Outlines, Materials and Lesson Plans for Teaching Career Development Courses. Edited by J. Hartz, J. Novak and S.K. 
Kosmo. Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center* University,of Wisconsin-Madison, 1977. 
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Sex Roles and Career Development 
Module Focus 



It We were to substitute the words "sex-rote 
stereotypes" for "thumb preference," all the 
previously motioned conditiohs would likely be 
\ met. In other words, gender stereotyping repre-"" 
sents a set of learned preferences, and these pref- 
erences 

• manifest themselves in long-standfng behav- 
iors which 

• yve tend to perform more or less uncon- 
sciously; they 

• represent that wfiich is most familiar and 
socially expected, and t<hus, 

• at least superficially, are most comfortable; 
and they ^* . 

• often cause discomfort and/or difficulty 
for those of us who choose to deviate from 
the fixed predetermined pattern of hf&w we 

' should act given our particular genderf 

A distinct difference, however, between'sex- 
.role stereotyping^ and thumb preference js f that 
"the former? is. primarily culturally determined 
while the latter is more personally determined. 

Gender (or sex-role) stereotyping is defied . 
as^'the predetermination of people's choices in 
% lif$ on the basis^of sex, without regard *to in- 
dividual differences or preferences" (Wisconsin, 
1977). Such stereotyping is limiting and crip- 
pling to both sexes; and yet we all fjnd ourselves 
susceptible *to the entrenched biases of the cuk 
ture in which we were socialized. Lee and 
Gropper i)974) pr^ent ehfaSCinating discussion 
the culture of sex-role identificatior^and the 
predetermined expectation's associated with sex- 
r role cultures. 

\ \(Ve all tend to conform since we have usually 
\ been rewarded when we did so and punished or 
\ ignored when we didn't. Every person has * 
Wobably .operated at$least once or tWice in his 
or her lifetime according to a o cultural impera- 
tive: men open doors/ women take notes; men 
tak^ out the garbage, women cook the meals; 
men express an active interest .in cars and sports, 



women express an active Interest in raising 
children; men are engineers and computer' 
scientists, women are nurses and teachers. 

"Rie ^socialization process begins early and 
affecjs xhildren by influencing their future 
choices in a number of area^s, including; career 
choice. Sex-role socialization beginsat birth and 
continues throughout a person's lifetime. THe 
limitations Af sex-role* stereotyping 1 begin to 
appear with the decoration of the newborn's 

^crib .with particular colors (blue for boys, pink 
for girls}, and ornaments (flowers and dolls for , 
girls, trucks and sports articles for boys). Stereo-^ 
typing continues as baby girls are more fre- 
quently* toyched, spoken to and hovered over 
than baby boys (Goldberg and Lewis, 1969). 
Thjs treatment may be related^!) the findings of 
studies which indicate that .preschoolers know 
their seJc, and that as early as the age of two, 

s have* begun to form sex-differentiated behavior 
patterns that fulfill adult, sex-role expectations 

* (Brown, 1958; Kagan, 1969; Ward, 1969). * 
Among other forces,/school reinforces the 

^development x>f these sex roles and stereotyping 
occurs as a result of the models presented, 
through school materials, school employees, and 
school policies, and as a result of the school and 
parental expectations for children, * * 

^The models of women and girls! presented in. 
textbooks and'othef schoof materials are vefy 
limited, Dick and Jane $ Victirps (Women on 
Words and images, 1975a) reports ah extpnsive 
study of 2,760 stories in 134 children's readers. 
The findings rpveal that males are represented 
on <ttoe avferage foi/r "times more than femalfes. 
This includes stories featuring adujts, children, 

| .3 

„ Pdrtions of this Module Focus were adapted with pen 
mission. Career Education, Career Guidance md Occupa- 
tional Competence: Outlines/ Materials^and Lesson 'Plans 
for Teaching Career Development Courses., Edited by J. 
Hartz, J. NoVak and S.K. Kosmo. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center, University of Wis- 
consin-Madison, 1977, 
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^ Module Focus; Sex Ro/es and Career Development (Continued) 



and sex-identified animals. In analyzing the pic- 
tures and hlustrations in the books, the authors 
found that girls in the illustrations most often 
performed non-assertive,, non-physical behaviors, 
and often watched the active, adventurous play 
of the boys. The story -lines consistently re- 
flected the passive, dependent role of women 
while portraying men in an active,, independent 
role. 

Even our habits ,of speech reveal and perpetu- 
ate sex- role stereotypes. Roget's Thesaurus 
lists the word "masculine" under the heading 
"strength" while the adjective "womanish" is 
listed under the general heading of "weakness." 
Male normative linguistic habits permeate our 
literature as well as.Qur speech. It is still conven- 
tional in research and clinical settings to use 
generic male terms to refer to persons of both 
sexes or to positions that could be filled by 
persons of either sex— i.e., chairman, fireman, 
workman,, policeman, /congressman. t On the 
surface this may seem like harmless convention, 
but available research data indicate that these 
are not merely neutral linguistic conventions, 
but do have the expected effect of inducing the 
reader to expect the positions to be filled by a 
man (Schneider, 1973; Lakoff, 1975). As Ed- 
ward SapiKl958) notecC "Language and our 
thought grooves are inextricably* interrelated— 
are in a sense one and the same." How often do, 
you use the prdrfoun "he" when referring to 
humanity in general? How often do yQu put the 
^masculine before the feminine— his and her, man 
and woman, etc.? 

Primary socialization, beginning at birth and 
continuing throughout life, shapes career aspira- 
tions as well as perceptions of social sex roles. 
Counselors, educators and parents often encour- 
age males to choose careers which will be 
profitable, steady and successful (Sadker, 1976). 
In contrast, young women are encouraged to* 
aspire to minimal, less responsible jobs because 
of the assumption that fenhale involvement in 
the work force will be temporary— before 
marriage and children or, if necessary, after 
husband is no longer the provider. Models out- 
side the school environment do little to contra- 
dict sex- role jstereotyping. Young women stilf 
have few role models in the higher' paid, more 



responsible areas of the prof essfonal and skilled 
labor force. The result is that as opportunities 
for boys grow, those for girls steadily decline. 
The socialization process rei nforce s the stereo- 
type that girls do hot needTo prepare for a life- 
time career which is profitable, steady and 
success oriented. 

There are, in fact, many compelling reasons 
for women to prepare^ for § lifetime career; 
these are discussed in the next module. The' 
need to prepare for a lifetime career, however, 
is offset by some powerful inhibitors based on 
the socialization process. Perhaps the most im- 
portant inhibitor is the overall assumption made 
by both men and women that the primary 
obligation of a woman is to her home and 
family. Consequently bothrihe burdens and 
satisfactions of housework and child care have 
continued to , fall more heavily pn women than 
men, regardless of the woman's employment 
status (Redl and Winem^p, 1951). The working 
9 wife continues to carry 70 to 80 percent of chifc 
care end household duties (Szalai, 1973).. Mar- 
ried employed women thus work longer' hours 
than either employed men or homemakers. 

Sometimes this situation is cjue to the wo- 
man's choice, sometimes to her sense of guilt 
and sometimes to an unrealistic commitment 
to the "superwoman" role. In fact some women 
fear that the new options to work outside the 
home are simply putting more pressures on 
them, replacing the "super-mom" myth of the 
50's with a new myth of "super mom/wife/ 
career woman." 

This restriction of options for girls is com- 
pounded by the fact that girls have been' social- 
ized and rewarded for being passive, accepting 
and docile in comparison to their male counter- 
parts, who have been encouraged to be aggres- 
sive, competitive , and independent. Girls are, 
thus, much more likely to let others or the 
course of human events makq their life decisions 
for them. Sitting back and quietly waiting is, in 
fact, one way of making decisiohs. 

In addition many girls find themselves feeling 
uncertain about the dynamics and implications 
of career development. Researchers like Bard- 
wick (1971) have referred to the differences in 
career motivations between men and women as 
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one of "ambivalence" 'for women. This ambiv- 
alence is created by the/womaiVs pull toward 
both achievement and affiliation with the oppo- 
site sex, and her "fear" that success in one rules 
out success in the other. 

. Men, as well as women, have suffered due to 
sex stereotyping. Increasingly,' research is docu- 
menting .the stress sex stereotyping places on 
boys and men. It's not by accident that our male 
population has a higher mortality rate than 
women. Not only does the male's gender put 
him at a biological disadvantage (men are gene- 
tically more susceptible than women to every 
major disease, including arthritis, gallstones, 
mfgraine headaches, cancer, heart attacks), but 
his assigned sex role induces^onsiderable stress 
and thus accentuates his original biological- 
handicap. • * * * 

According kf cultural expectation the male is 
tracked into achieving throughout his entire 
working life. In fact many 1 men have expressed ' 
the concern recently voiced by Mike Wallace of* 
"Sixty Minutes" that men feel compelled not 
only to ^thieve but to keep outdoing themselves 
just to stay even or maintain their sense of self- 
worth. And; Sadker (1976) points, out that 
"from the early, years on, boys are taught the 
lessons of intense competition" (p. 2). 

Men are alsp . expected to acquire prestige and 
status, not only for themselves, but 4 for their 
families in terms of establishing a place in the 
community and respect among peers. It all 
comes undegfr the heading of being a "good 
provider." Men are generally expected to be the 
primary wage earners or supporters of their 
families. Boys know this and as a result may not 
feel free to pursue career alternatives which pay 
little or entail great risks even though such 
careers may ^ro^de a great deal of satisfaction. 
For example, the creative arts are often rejected 
by men ^because they* fee) the monetary risks are 
too great. Men fear failure because success at 
work often defines their masculinity and sense 
of self-worth. At the same time they fear success 
because they recognize that success isnot always 
consonant with happiness and satisfaction in 
-life (Horner, 1974). 

The "Catch-22" is that behaving in the pre- 
scribed masculine manner limits an individual's 



proclivity towards developing such traditionally 
accepted "feminize" qualities as warmth, emo- 
tionality and patience. On the other 'hand, 
behaving in the prescribed feminine manner 
limits an individual's proclivity toward devel- 
oping such traditionally accepted "masculine" 
quajities as competitiveness, risk taking and 
independence. 

Behaving in one's prescribed sex role norm 
means suppressing any interest .one might have 
in career fields which have been socially iden- 
tified with the other sex. 

A girl who wants to enter a male-dominated 
field and become an engineer, a business execu- 
tive, a construction worker or a plumber may 
have her "femininity" questioned. -At the same 
time, a boy who aspires to become a nurse, a 
■secretary or a ballet dancer is likely to have his 
"masculinity"!! put on the line. Both pf these stu- 
dents, given that they are brave' enough to 
openly express their dreams, are sure to encoun- 
ter raised eyebrows. In addition it is likely that 
they will encounter considerable obstacles 
placed in their paths by -parents, peers, teachers 
and counselors whose judgments will merely 
reflect the sex-role norms of our culture. Many 
students of both sexes have found that the price 
of departure from prescribed sex norms is 
high— paid out in terms of peer rejection and th 
pointed questioning of one's normality in the 
eyes if not the words *of pafents, teachers and 
counselors. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong wi'th 
traditional lifestyles or activities. However, 
should these traditional activities be chosen 
more* out of social pressure or lack of .knowl- 
edge than they are out of awareness of one's 
individual differences, educated judgment and 
personal preferences, then it is the obligation of 
counselors and professional educators to inter- 
vene. Young people who contemplate nontra- 
ditional careers may need more help than just 
occupational information. They need under- 
standing and support since they face not only 
the pressure of cultural ^standards, but their 
own fears as well. 

As professionals we need to actively combat 
our years of experiencing sex-typed socializa- 
tion and practices. We cannot expect our young 
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women and men, with their diverse capabilities 
and talents to conform to one mold. We need to 
provide thenri with the necessary support and 
assistance needed to stimulate and realize their 
diverse interests. We need to be aware of poten- 
tial* areas of role conflict and to help girls as 
well as boys to examine all their options. 

We need to encourage young people to make 
considered arfd informed judgments about the 
lifestyles in which they are and will be engaged. 
It is our job to help students critically examine 
their attitudes and our society's prevalent sex- 
rple myths. We must also help them to under- 
stand and prepare themselves for future stress 
and pressures which women and men are exper- 
iencing in a fast-changing society. 
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B. Sex-Role Socialization 



Goal: To examine external factors which influ- 
ence decisions. 



Activity Focus: When f Grow Up I'm Going to be Married (see pp. 72-82) 




ACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



The purpose of the activity When I Grow Up 
^J'm Going to be Married {see pp. 72-82) is 
• to have the learners become aware of situations 
which may alter their future plans. 

Ten female and ten male learners may "assume 
roles at a time. Each learner should incorporate 
her or his personal education and career plans 
into the profile by making projections about 
what will happen in the future. After learners 
have presented their projections, one at a 'time, 
each should reveal the chance factors' and 
respond to them. 

If learners are having trouble visualizing the 
M future, ask Jthem to use their mothers/fathers, 
aunts/uncles, etc., as examples and models of 
these situations: 



Discussion: 

Why is it difficult for young people to explore 

Jife style options? What can be done to facilitate 

life style exploration, or should it be facilitated? 
/ 

Js it important for young people to explore life 
style options? Why or why not? 

fdentify some of the different life styles that 
people may choose. 

Are decisions about life styles always deliber- 
ately made? Why? 



This activity will require special facilitator 
guidance jn encouraging learners to explore op- 
tions available within^the constraints of the pro- 
files. * < 

e After the activity has been completed, class 
discussion can follow. - * - \* 

Expansion: 

Have learners research the solutions or llfedeci- * 
^Iurrr4bavUiave made as a result of the chance 
factors. Tfiis may include researching the cost of 
Child care, cost of schooling, cost of living com- 
pared to inGome for a chosen job, etc. 



Activity adapted and repriWed^nrv The Whole Person Booki Toward Self -Discovery and Life Options by Liqqett 
Romero and Schmeling, 1979~^ . - % * y ^ aH ' 
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C. Career Development and Women in the World of' Work 

* '*« • * 

Module Objectives: , * ' 

4 — -» 

a. To examine the status of women in the world of work. 

b. To identify career development theory related to women. 

c. To apply counseling strategies in ndnstereotyped career development. 
Module Outline: 



I. Activity-Myths and Realities: Wome^ in 
• the Work Force, , p. 28 

II. Module Fjocus-"Career Development of 
Women," p. 29 (see p. 3 for suggested 
use of Module Focus) 

III. Activity-Application of Counseling Strat- 
egies, p. 33 

IV. Supplemental Reading (reproduce and dis- 
tribute )-" Wo men Who Work Outside the 
Home," pp. 92-96 

"> * 

V. Synthesis and discussion:, 

• What are the reasons for the increasing 
numbers of women who are entering the. 
work force? 

•-*How does socialization influence the career 
decisions of young women and men? 

- • What are some alternatives to the home/ 
career conflict; in the career development 

ofwomen? % 

• <> 

V 

• Why is it difficult to develop a compre- 
hensive career theory for women? 

• What are the implications - for practicing 
counselors in facilitating nonstereotyped 
career development? 
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C. Career Development & Work 



Goal': To promote awareness of changes in the 
world of work, primarily the role of 
women. 



Activity Focus: Myths and Realities — Women in the Work Force (see pp. 89-91 ) 
FACILITATOR , LEARNER 



Give each learner a copy of the Myth and Real- 
ity Opinionnaire (p. 89). Ask them to complete 
the exercise by marking each statement "agree" 
or "disagree." Once the learners have responded 
to the statements, the sheet of Realities (pp. 
90-91 ) can be presented and discussed. 

The discussion can take place in small groups or 
in the total group. 



Discussion: 

How are the world of work and the work force 
changing? 

How will this affect the choices you make? 

How might life styles, at work and at home, be 
different from those of the generation before?" 

Compare the current work world to the work 
world during and immediately following World 
War M. 



\jariation: 

The statements can be presented 
to the total group and discussed a1 
entation. 

Expansion-: 



ie at a time 
hv each pres- 



l 



Read and discuss Kamerman's "Work .arid Fam- 
ily in Industrialized Societies," Signs, 1979, 4 
(4), 632-650., Kamerman takes an international 
perspective in describing and discussing^ the 
integration .of work and family with majorJm- 
plications for societal, work and family patterns. 

Have, the learners construct a view of a future 
family (15 years from now) based on these N 
ideas and other work and life style changes. 



How does the addition of "worker" roles for 
women in society affect women's traditional 
roles? 



\ 



Expansion: 

Why does Kamerman argue that the separation 
, of work and family is no longer viable? 

How does the integration of work and family 
differ in the U.S, from thafcof other countries? 

How can tension from the work/family dichot- 
omy be resolved? 



Career Development of Wopi^n 
Module Focus 



Since World War II the number of American 
women in paid employment has steadily in- 
creased. Eli Qinzberg (1976), career theorist 
and well-known economist, considers the rate 
that women are entering the work force the 
"phenomenon of the century." By 1978, the 
U.S. Department of Labor 1 statistics indicated 
nearly 50% of the work force was female; of 
all Wonrien 16 and over, more than half- w^re 
employed or Jooking for work outside the home. 
In contrast, only 29% of the work force in 1950 
was women. Who are these- working women? Of 
those entering or reentering the work force in 
1978, 16% were sjngle, 27% were divoYced, 
separated or widowed, and 57% were married. 
By 1978, nearly 71% of women 25-34 were 
working mothers with dependent children. In 
addition, minority women were more likely to 
be in the work force and were more likely to be 
married porkers with* children than white 
women.* 

The reasons for the increase in the number of 
women working are varied. For most, the reason 
is economic. As the above statistics indicate, 
43% of all women wgrkers cannot rely on the 
option of incomes from husbands. Another 26% 
of married women workers have husbands earn- 
ing less than $10,000 anhually. the rise in the 
number of fnujti-earner\families has been drama- 
tic. By 1978, 58%o^ll husband-wife families 
reported more than one earner. U.S. Department 
of Labor statistics also indicate that in 1973 
32.2% of all heads of household were female. 
The proportion of non-white female family 
heads for 1973 was 51.4%, while white women 
accounted for only 24.5% of heads of house- 
hold. In 1974, 54% of female family heads were 
in the work force. Clearly, most women work to 
support themselves and their families, and many 
work to augment a husband's income, which 
may be insufficient in meeting family needs, 

The increasing life span of women has en- 
couraged many women to seek work outside the 
couraged many women to seek work outside the 



home. Childbearihg for many women 'is ended 
by age 35. With an average life span of 75 years, 
most women have, 25 years' for a potential 
sepond career. When couplerj with the U.S. De- 

. partment of Labor projection that 9 out of 
every 10 women will work at some point in their 
lives, the years after 35 become very important. 

. Brandenburg (1974) has marked the period of 
"middle motherhood" as a critical stage for 
womert She defined this period as the time 
when husbands are involved in their careers 
and children are in school, and identified it as 
the "second important period for career explora- 
tion." Brandenburg suggests that some women 
return to school as an alternative to spending 
time idly; others look to the work world as an 
option. 

Finally, attitudes toward women working 
outside the home have changed. A 1976 survey 
of young women conducted by the American 
Council of Lifje Insurance indicates that career- 
choice is slowly gaining acceptance. Thirty-four 
percent of the survey respondents indicated 
they wanted to be married and successful pro- 
t fessionals or executives;, this contrasts *with 
—26% in 1970. Those preferring a single life style 
with a good job increased to jl9% in 3976. 
The trend "seems to indicate a preference for 
careers outside the home, regardless of marital 
status. «• \ 

Although the; number of women in the paid 
labor .force is dramatically increasing, the diver- 
sity of occupational choice is not keeping pace. 
. The majority of women continue to be em- 
ployed (n what has traditionally been labeled 
"wq/nen's^work"— clerical work, service work, 



Portions of tbis Module Focus were adapted with per-/ 

mission. Career Education, Career Guidance and Occupa 
v tional Competence: Outlines, Materials and Lesson Pfan? f 
x for Teaching Career Development Courses. Edited by J 
» Hartz, J. Novak and S.K. Kosrrib* Madison, Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Vocational ^Studies Center, University of Wjs 

consin-Madison, 1977. " 
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Module Focus, Career Development of Women (Continued) 



nursing and teaching. In general,' occupational 
concentration is much higher for women than 
men. According to 1975 U.S. Department of 
Labor statistics, jtt)% of female workers but 
less than 20% o\ Vrale workers were employed 
in only 10 occupations. 

The gravest consequence of sex-typing in jobs 
is that salaries seem to be inversely correlated 
with the percentages of women employed in 
them. Among , the professions, 1 teaching and 
nursing are among tji'ose paying the least. Clerks 
and domestic A^&rk^rs (97% female) are a/nong 
the lowest\p$p semi skilled and non-skilled t 
workers. Allen\(t$i0) notes black women (as * 
welT as other mihontty women) are more likely 
to be represented in occupations which are the 
lowest paid and havfe the lowest prestige. 

Traditionally f&male jobs carry with them 
not only low salaries, but low prestige as well. 
m Public school teacher ranks below at least 35 
other occupations in one study of the prestige 
rankings of 90 occupations. Every occupation 
above it has only a handful of women. The other 
traditionally female occupations (with the 
exception of welfare worker) don't appear in the 
study at all. 

Two questions emerge from these findings. 
One, is the option to engage in paid employment 
in order tgJmeet certain economic and psycho- 
logical needs equally attractive to males and 
females? And, two, if the choice is made to 
work, are there similar options available for 
implementing that choice? Traditionally, the 
response to both of these questions would have 
to t be "no." 

The career development process for both 
females and males spans the lifetime. Even in- 
fants receive messages from their parents which 
may have an influence on # the choices they make 
as adolescents and adults. By 3 or 4 years of age, 
children already label many activities as male-*or 
female-appropriate. By the primary school years, 
the list of occupations preferred by girls is much" 
shorter than the list endorsed by boys. The 
familiar triad of nurse/secretary/teacher, with 
the addition of hairdresser, emerged as the 
occupational preferences of 4 to 8-year-old, 
girls in a study by Bingham (1975). The^e four 
occupations were rejected by the sajne-aged 



boys. It seems quite clearthat as a sopiety one 
of the things we teach young children i$ sex- 
appropriate behavior. 

These early preferences are validated later in 
life. Eighty percent of elementary teachers are- 
women, more than 90% of nurses fere women, 
and women comprise 76% of clerical workers. 

The process by whiqh a person decides on, 
prepares for and enters "an occupation is highly 
complex. A number of attitudes, demographic 
factors, beliefs and values serve as filters in nar- 
rowing the career options which an individual 
will seriously consider. JVIany factors, however, 
are not yet known— especially for women. Most 

• career development research and the&ry, includ- 
ing interest measurement, has been based jon 
males. Recently, however, there have been some 
attempts to develop theories based on women. 
Research has shown that the career development 
patterns of woipen'.are significantly different 
from those of men. In addition, there is great 
variety among the career development patterns 

•of women. 

Super (1957) was ope of the first to attempt 
to categorize the career patterns of women. 
Super has proposed a framework of seven career 
patterns for women which revolve around the 
homemaking role and which accept the effects 
of sex-role stereotyping. The female workers are 
characterized in the, seven career patterns sum- 
marized below; 

1. Stable homemaking pattern: women who 
marry during or soon after their education 
is complete and who have little or no work 
experience outside the home. 
% 2. Conventional pattern: women who are em- 
ployed in traditionally female occupations 
for a short time before assuming a full- 
time homemaking role. 

3. Stable working pattern: women who com- 
plete their education and begin working in 
a lifetime career. Working is not considered 
a prelude to marriage; marriage may or may 
not be sought. 

4. Double-frack pattern: .women who pursue * 
.3 stable career while simultaneously main- 
taining the homemaking role. Each. is con- 
sidered a full-time role. 

5. Interrupted pattern: women who interrupt 



Module Focus, Career Development of Women (Contfnued) 
r - j ~ ^ ~" - ^* - *. - , ■ 
•a stable working partero^ith^a period-of 
homemaking/ The re-entry' Tfiay^be^aiffej- 
( ent from the work'prior to home making. V 
6. 'Unstable pattern: simi lar tiS the interrupted 
pattern except women return to t he^hbrjie- 
, "making role full time. An occasional need 
fo/ additional family income usually pro- 
duces this pattern. 
. 7. Multiple-trial pattern: women* who take a! 
seTies 6f unrelated jobs. The. pattern has a- 
transient, jiTlpermanent nature. ^ ' 
Zytowski (1969) has proposed nine postulates 
to suppqrt**his concept of developmental stages 
in women's career choice patterns. Like Super's 
patterns, Zytowski's stages Jpcus on the 'home- 
making and childrearing roles, of women. Unlike 
Super, Zytowski overlooks the diversity of life- 
styles and career patterns of women.' 

Other theorists have proposed career patterns 
which center on the homemaking role as the 
model career pattern for women. Ginzberg 
(1966) 'proposed three life patterns relating to 
homemaking and careers.\ traditional, transition- 
al and innovative. Anattasi fl969) suggested 
Some additional career patterns for women-blue 
collar and active volunteer-as well as several 
similar to those'ideritified 6y t other theorists. 
Richardson (1974) identified three broad career 
patterns-continuous uninterrupted work, fyork 
oriented (a balance between work and home- 
making) and homemaking. 

No matter 'what models and theories of- 
women's career patterns are formulated, how- 
evSr, can accurately* predict that during the 
next few years we will will witness dramatic 
changes in the way young people are socialized*' 
in terms of self-concepts and family and occupa- 
tional roles,. As* counselors or other influential 
proferaionals we must be prepared to respond 
to tnflfe social changes. At a minimum, we must 
-be ready to dell with those people, young and 
old, who will be affected- by changes in Social, 
occupational and personal roles. 

^Outlined below are some counseling and 
teaching strategies which ma^|help promote 
individual, non-sexist career development (Han- 
sen, 1974). 

• Help females think of^themselves as persons, 
to affirm their sense of personal worth, to 



face- and work through ,theit identity or Vole 
conflicts, - " . : - 

► Help females consider a wide range of ocpupa- 
tiorial. options in addition to the traditional 
stereotyped ones. Don't raise eyebrows or 
-Jook shocked' when a wojn'an -wants to be.a* 
pitot: or engineer. Encourage her to explore 
new and emerging occupations ahd facilitate 
Communication "with women in those atypical 
-fields as;well as, typical ones. ; ~~ 

$elp;both females ancf males think thr6ugh 
and plan for mctftipte roles as workers and 
^ garehts. ,THe consequences of choices they 
. .make' in terms pf life styles and family pat- 
terns need to be stressed. 
Provide males and females with accur^ in- 
formation about the role of women in the. 
paid labor force, present and projected, and 

• about_emolpmejlt_alternativ5s available. 

• Help women to learn the process of decision 
making and to know that they zir\ choose in 

^ accord with their values, abWties, motivation 
and preferences frpm a variety of life pat- 
terns. ' . 

• Make both females and males aware of the 
variety of life styles and family patterns from 
which they can choose and of -potential role 
conflicts involved in choosing one pattern 
(e.g., single life, multiple children, two-person 
career, equalitarian) over another. 

• Facilitate ^group experiences in which males 
and* females can talk together about their 

. changing roles and the possible androgynous 
society of the future. 

• When appropriate, fnvol^ parents in orienta- 
tion sessions and information groups regard- 
ing the development of women's potentials 
(since they still have the greatest impact on 
the career development of young people). 

• Be aware of a female's developmental stage 
and of "where she is coming' from" as a per- 
son and a woman. 

• 4 Be prepared to listen to .and 90unsel females 
who are considering a number of alternatives 
bpth inside and< outside the home-and to help 
them choose the alternatives most consistent 
with the quality and style of life they prefer 
and most consistent with their emeVging self- 
concept. . . ' ' 
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- fn addition to the strategies mentioneJ by 
Hansen, the following may also be considered: 

• Evaluate career interest inventories and the 
interpretative. processes for use in broadening » 
career' option* and stimulating exploratory 
behavior. - ^ 

• Evaluate career guidance materials (career 
information) for sex bias. 

•\Jdentif y mentors (role models) from a variety 
oKpccupations and facilitate their interaction 
. with males and females. 

• Encourage vicariously experiencing a number" 
of career options through guided fantasy and 
the directed reading of biographies and career- 
related fiction. 

• Develop counseling str^gies which discard or 
eliminate sex stereotypes, not just exchange 
them. 

• Help both females and-Tnales (but especially 
females) to learn "behaviors of independence, 
self-assertiveness, (the) ability to channel 
energies toward a goal and self-confidence" fc < 
(Hawley, 1976). ~ 

• Encourage both males and fepiales (but 
especially males) to develop and include their 
sensitivity and nurturing qualities in their life- 
planning goals. 

• Help both females and males (but especially 
females) to develop and include* leadership 

• skills in their life-planning goals. , 

• Help young women to thi,nk in terms of 
"long-range goals rather than limit their 
thinking to short-range plans.". . ." Include 
long-range, concrete 'thinking patterns such as 
attention, to promotion prdspects, overt and 
covert rewards' and" proper sequencing (Haw- 
ley, 1976). . 

0 FOOTNOTE" 

1. These figures are the most recent prior to the 1980 
Census. The reader is encouraged to contact the U.S. 
Department of Labor for the latest updates. 




C. Career Development and Work 1 



Goal: To consider how counseling strategies 
9 * that promote nonstereotyped .career 
development can be implemented. 



Activity Focus: Application of Counseling Strategies 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Distribute copies of the counseling strategies 
which promote *nonsexist career development 
found in- the "Career Development of Women" 
Module Focus (pp. 31-32). 

Divide the strategies among several small groups. 

Have learners explore how they might apply 
the strategies to achieve counseling programs. 



4 
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tn discussing each strategy assigned to your 
small group, considerthe following: 

What is the value* of the strategy to the 
individual? To society? 

At what point in the counseling program 
would the strategy be appropriate? Inap- 
*> propriate? Why? 



What specific things could you do^o imple- 
ment the strategy? 

What can be done to influence other coun- 
selors/teachers/workers to use these strate- 
gies? Why might it be helpful to have others 
using these strategies? • 



U 
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D. The Double Bind: Minority Women * ' 

v 

j Module, Objectives: , * 

a. To provide information regarding the status of minority women in employment and educational 
attainment. 

'* 

b To identify specific roles for the counselor in facilitating non stereotyped career develbpment 
r^rfor minority females. 



Module Outline: 

I. Activity-Enlarging the American Dream, 
p. 36. 

II. Module Focus-'The Double Bintf," p. 39 
(see p. 3 for use of Module Focus) 

Ml. Activity-Ethnic Group Women:' What Do 
We Know?, p. 43 

4 IV. _ Activity- Local Minority Women: Who Do 
We Know?, p. 44 * * 

V. Synthesis and discussion: 

• Why is information regarding the em- 
' ployment status of minority women 

difficult to obtain? 

• Why is role and identity conflict such an 
impdrtant issue for minority women? 

• What other counselor roles in career 
development for minority females would 
you add? 



Notes: 
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D. Minority [ Goal: To 'explore issues facing minority females. 

Activity Focus: Enlarging the American Dream (see pp. 97-1 13) 

FACILITATOR " \ j LEARNER 



Give each learner a copy of the article "Enlarg- 
ing the American Dream" by Donna Hart (pp. 
97-107). 

Ask the learners to discuss the article. For addi- 
tiorjal information regarding cultural pluralism 
and counselors, you may want to refer learners 
to an article by Ivy (1977): 



discussion: 



What^ is cultural pluralism? How does it differ 
from acculturation? 

What 'are the implications of, cultural pluralism 
for counselors? * * t 

A common comment is that "a minority female 
has it made; she will/ be hired over all appli- 
cants." Is this reality or# myth? Why? + 

Why-lsthe educational outlook for Puerto Rican 
women bleak?~~~ 

Hart identifies three Native American subculture 
roles, hfow do the labels of these roles reflect 
majority-culture values? „ - 

What potential roleconflicts will exist for Chi- 
canas as they beconrte more prevalent in the 
work force? , , 

Why are Asian American females considered to 
be victims of sexism more than racism? 



Next, have the learners reaS the articles found in 
the Center for Continuing Education of Women 
(CEW) Newsletter, pp, 108-113. 



How can the black woman reconcile the black, 
and women's movement? 

•According to Hart, a purpose of the educational 
system is to equip learners with competencies 
for entering the world of work in a field of their 
chfoice. Is this a legitimate purpose? What can 
the counselor do to make this purpose a reality 
for minority females? 
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Activity Focus: Enlarging the American Dream (Continued) 
FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



— T 

.Ask the learners to discuss these articles and 
compare them to the Hart article. 



JDistussion: , 

What are some of the barriers to mirtority group 
collaboration? 

✓ — : 

Some of the, articles focus on the role tff the 
family in minority groups. Is there consensus 
among the authors on the role of thie family? 
What is that role? 



Expansion :\ 

i 

After reading the articles, ask the" learners to 
^nactthe.fpllowing role-play situations. 

A school-colleague complain^ "Black women 
have it jmade. I wish I had the opportunities 
Jhey have in getting jobs." You disagree. 

A Puerto Rican family moved to your com- 
munity; iast year The children's mother is 
in your office to discuss a continuing truancy 
problem. Generate some family and school 
. solutions to the problem. 

A bright, third-generation Asian American 
has approached you, the'school counselor, to 
discuss her future job options. What are 
some options for her and how do these.re- 
late to her personal and cultural identity? 



Hart describes the Chicano family as patriarchal. 
Does Zinn agree? Why or why not? 

Dodson argues «the extended family has been 
instrumental in the survival of blacks. Would 
Hart agree? Why or why not? 

Johnson indicates that for Native Americans ' 
cultural identity acts as a determinant of per-, 
sonal behavior/ Is ttys true of other ethnic 
groups? Why or why not? 

' * '« 

Sumi fgels many traditions are changed in Am- 
erican society. How can a cultural identity b£ 
maintained*wheri many traditions are changed? 

~l ■ \ ; 



\ 
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Activity Focus: Enlarging the American Dream (Continued) 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



- A young, Chicana, now a junior in college, is 
. being pressured to cjuft schopl. The family is 
not able to pay tuition for her and her 
younger brother who is a college freshman. 
The family feels her brother's education is 
more important. She has come to you for 
^ help in making this* decision. What are some 
alternatives for .her? 

Follow thejole-playing with a dis<yj$sion of the 
issife facing the minority female using the dis- 
cussion questions provided above. 



, .41 ■ 
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The Double Bind 



Module Focus 



Although society is increasingly more aware 
of the "double bind" or "double jeopardy" 
that minority women often experience, theje 
nevertheless remains a gap in knowledge of the 
special cultural and educational barriers facing 
minority women. The particular needs and roles 
of women who are^members of minority groups 
such as Black, Hispanic, Native American and 
Asian American have been largely overlooked 
and ignored in professional literature. 

As the feminist movement gained support 
and momentum in the sixties and seventies, it 
was increasingly criticized as a white woman's 
movement. Much of this criticism comes from 
the fact that many women who have identified 
with feminism and the women's movement 
have been white; many of the loudest voices 
have been white; and many of the issues have 
been addressed primarily from a "white per- 
spective. 

Some minority women view feminism as 
detrimental to racial civil rights because it dims 
the focus on race with sex-equity issues. There- 
fore, minority female participation in feminist 
activity is seen as devisive and is often resented 
^nd discouraged. 

In spite of views that feminism' is .devisive to 
^(racial) civil rights, however, there are basic 
issues which cut a&foss cultures and which can 
unite minority and/non-minority females. Some 
of these are attainment of an adequate income, 
the. need to eliminate the barriers' to educa- 
tional and employment opportunities, the elim- 
ination of poverty and the need for adequate 
child care facilities (Hart, 1977). The differing 
roots of feminisn for each culture need to be 
recognized and eccounted for, and differences 
in priorities of tftese issues must also be recog- 
nised, but the shared needs are clear. 
% Unfortunate^ there is an historical precedent 
for the race versus feminism issue in the human 
rights movemen ts. In 1868 at the Equal Rights 
Association convention, Frederick. Douglass, in ' 
voting to supcfort black suffrage, was forced to 
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choose race oyer sex (Rickman, 1974). The con- 
flict of race versus feminism, however, is not 
only a black phenomenon. King (1974) dis- 
cusses the attitude tovyard female^ success held - 
in the mainland Puerto Rican communities. It • 
f is thought that improving the status of Puerto 
Rican women downgrades that of the Puerto 
Rican male and family. Nieto (1974) cites one 
Hispanic view of feminism as "a vehicle to en- 
trench and strengthen the majority culture's 
dominance" (p. 39). The division between race 
and sex, however, is artificial. The minority 
woman is both female and minority, and has no 
way of separating the two. 

As a consequence of the perceived division, 
role and identity conflict is a reality for most 
minority women. Conflict exists because minor- 
ity \y0m3n are surrounded by change. The ferrv 
inist movement has generated numerous role 
changes for males and females. The minority 
female has not remained untouched by these 
changes. Chaqge 'has produced an examination 
of personal Values arid goals, relationships and 
family roles. Natfan(1974) has pointed out that 
identity 

mands and restrictions of tradition on one hand, 
and the explosive opportunities and potential 
o^ an emerging culture on the other" (p. 5). ■ 
The problems resulting from rote and identity 
conflict are many-uncertain relationships, con- 
flicting personal needs, and conflicting religious 
and cultural values; 

However, the potential for the "emerging cul- 
ture" is also great. Minority women face the 
potential of linking cultures with new sex roles. 
As Navar (1974) notes, the Chicana combiries 
the worlds of the American and Mexican, the 
female^and male. She is a pivotal figure at cul- 
tural and sexual crossroads. Similarly, Hart 
(T977) claims the black woman' can act as a 
unifying force for both the black movement . 
and the women's movement. £sa victim of both 
racism and sexttm, she has personal experience 
with both and car* help interpret the importance 
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Module Focus, The Double Bind (Continued) 



of racial and sex equality in educational, em- 
ployment and other opportunities to both 
groups. As a key,, figure at these\ crossroads, 
the minority female has an opportunity to 
create her own future— to shape her own des- 
tiny. In doing so, she can makecritical_contribu- 
tionsto her changing culture. 

In recent years several minority women's 
organizations and networks have enlerged (for 
a fist of these, see p. 1 1 5), but they have usually' 
existed outside the maii^tream educational and 
professional networks. The networks,\^rimarily 
support system^, have slowly begun tb develop 
• social and political support. One barrier to the 
development of the net\/vorks is the social and 
political forces which have continued to deny 
minority women access to educational and 
employment opportunities. A second barrier 
is the lack of power minority women have 
within^ educational and professional organiza- 
tions. A third barrier may be the lack of accep- 
tance for the organizations and their goals b>y 
both female and male members of their ethnic 
groups. Another factor may be the existence of 
internal factions among minority groups and the 
devisive scramble for a fragment df ever-decreas- 
ing resources. 

* Given the conflicts minority women face, it 
is imperative that they actively engage in career 
development and planning. While educators and 
counselors are increasingly seeking methods and 
materials to develop viable career planning 

'programs for minority women, a number of bar- 
riers currently hamper -their efforts. Not the 
least is the absence of career development 
ntodels or research. Little discussion of the 
status and needs of minority females can be 
found in 'the professional literature regarding 
career development. 

Statistical data regarding the education 
attainment and employment status of minority 
women are also elusive. Several factors contrib- 
ute tb this problem; a primary factor is the data 
collection methods used (U.S. Commission on 

. Civil Rights, 1978), For instance, no agency pre- 
pares a comprehensive annual report which 
describes the educational or employment status 
of npinority women. Analysis is difficult when 
data must be collected from several sources. 



Ethnic groups have .not always been appro- 
priately or uniformly defined. For example, 
various agencies use different criteria to identify 
a minority jgroup. These criteria might include 
v different combinations of birthplace, naticftv 
attewrace, ethnicity, national origin or descent 
and language. Illustrative of this problem is the 
inaccuracy of data regarding Hispanic women. 
Although Hispanics are the fastest growing 
minority group, in the United States, the U.S. 
Department of i.abor, for example, through- 
out the 1970's included,. Hispanics in the white 
population for statistical purposes. This prac- 
tice has an im[tect on the data for both popu- 
lations. Jhe Hispanic" woman and her needs 
become invisible; the data for the white popu- 
lation is misrepresented. 

A consistent approach to the collection of 
statistical data js also lacking. Majpr ethnic 
groupings are not always separated into th^ir 
various subcultures. For example, therejs great 
diversity represented in the needs of thetfiany 
subcultures of Native Americans, but these 
needs, are not al.ways reflected in the data col- 
lected. 

i Another factor .contributing to the elusive- 
ness of statistical information involves methods 
of data reporting. Although agencies often col- 
lect similar information, they rarely report the 
data consistently. For example, data is some- 
times reported for the general ethnic group and 
at other times for the subcultures within the 
group. These factors have slowed progress in 
identifying the status and the needs of minority 

v wdmen. - ' 

Although many gaps remain in the collection 
and reporting of data concerning minority 
women, the statistics' reflect the double dis- 
crimination minority women face. Despite the 
high number in the work force, the unempfoy- 
ment rates of minority women are quite high. 
In 1976 the jobless rate for minority women was 
13.6% while the rate for white women was near- 
ly 8%; the rate for minority men was 12.7% 
while the rate for white men was only 6.4% 
(U.S- Department of Labor, 1977). Black 
women (18.9%) and Puerto Rican women 
(22.8%) experienced the highest unemployment 

. rates while Japanese women (3.8%) experienced 
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Module Focus, The Double Bind (Continued) 

the lowest levels (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1978). 

La£>or force participation of minority women 
remained ^relatively stable through 1976 while 
that of whfte women has increased (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1977). In 1976, 50.2% of 
minority women 16 years of age and older were 
in the work force, while nearly 47% of white 
women were workers. 

Of minority women workers, 45% were mar- 
ried ana living with their husbands, 28% were 
widowed, divorced or separated, and 26.5% were 
single, compared to white women workers, of 
whom more than 58% were married and livjng 
with their husbands, nearly 18% were widowed, 
divorQed or separated and nearly 24% were 
single. 

The reason minority women work is no dif- 
ferent from that of white women— economic 
need. The median earnings for minority women 
increased 15% from 1973 to 1974 while the 
increase for white women was only 7%. These 
increases were largely negated, however, by the 
12% inflation rate for the same period. Although 
the difference "has narrowed considerably, 
minority women still earn less than white 
women, and both groups earn less than either 
minority or white males. In 1974 the median 
salary for full-time minority women workers 
was $6,611-only 54% of white male earnings, 
73% of minority m^le earnings and 94% of , 
white female earnings. 

Minority women are more likely than white 
women* to be the head of a family. In T976, 
34% of all minority families^were headed by 
women while women headed 'only 11% of all 
white families. 

The minority female heads of families were 
more likely to have indomes below the poverty 
level. In 1975 more than 49% of minority* 
female heads of families were belpw the low 
income level while only 26% of families headed 
by white femgjes were. 

The number of mothers, minority and white, * 
working iti the labor force has increpsed drama- 
tically. In 1976 nearly 48% of white mothers 
were in the work force while .more than 58% of 
minority mothers worked outside the home. 
The greajest difference between white and 



minority women workers is among women with 
children under 6 years of age/The proportion of 
minority females is more, than 53% while the 
rate for white females is considerably lower- 
approximately 38%/ 

. The occupational distribution of minority 
female workers changed dramatically between 
1960 and 1976. The proportion of professional 
and technical workers increased 7% and clerical 
workers increased 17% while the proportion of 
private household workers declined 26%. In con- 
trast the largest increase for white womeh 
workers in any occupational category was no 
more than 3% for the same period. 

The median years of scfiooling completed by 
all minority and white workers is nearly the 
same: 12.2 for minority males, 12.4 for minor- 
ity females, and 12.6 for white males and fe- 
males. In 1976, 65% of minority women workers 
Had graduated from high school. Ttjte figure in- 
cludes 12%_who had completed at least four years 
of college. Seventy-six percent of white w.omen 
workers had completed high school, inclading 
14% who had completed at least ff>ur years of 
college (U.S. Department of Labor, 1977). 

tt is evident that the employment and educa- 
tional status of- minority females is shared in 
some ways- by white women. However, signifi- 
cant differences do exist, making consistent and 
accurate information regarding minority females 
imperative. 

The counselor's role should be supportive and 
therefore^influential in the career development 
process for minority females. Counselors should 
encourage minority females to examine sex-role 
myths and attitudes held-in the culture. They 
can facilitate the exploration of personal needs, 
values and attitudes, and assist the minority 
female in the development of a personal life/ 
career pattern. Counselors can provide minority 
fenrfalfes with informatipn and experiences which 
will facilitate nonstereotyped career decision 
making. Finally, counselors can help minority 
women prepare themselves to weigh the alterna- 
tives, make choices and take positive responsi- 
bility for those choices. 

Counselors can utilize the following sugges- 
tions to enhance career development for mi- 
nority females: 
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Module Focus, The Double Bind (Continued) 

• Be sensitive to differences among minority 
females. The experiences and c priorities of a 

* Black female may differ from those of a 
Native American female. Differences within 
a t minority group must also.be accounted 
for. For example, priorities and cultural 
experiences will vary for Japanese and Chi- 
nese women, although both are* considered 
Asian Americans. * 

• Encourage all clients to explore their values 
and attitudes toward minorities and females, 
and' help them explore the implications of tHe 
"double-bind." 

• Encourage minority females to articulate and 
explore role conflicts they may face. 

• Help minority females examine the variety of 
life styles and family patterns available as well 
as the consequences of their choices. 

• Encourage an exploration of the implications 
of changing social rolesr for minority group 
members. 

• Utilize community resources and provide all 
clients with a variety of role models of minor- 
ity females. 

• Encourage minority females to develop long- 
range as well as short-term career plans. 

• Evaluate career development materials for 
racial' and sex bias that would particularly 

' reflect on minority women. 

• Encourage the recruitment of minority fe- 
males into administrative and teaching posi- 

9 tions in your institution. They can act as role 
models for minority females and provide a 
positive role image to all learners— male apd 
female, minority and non-minorify. 





D. Minority Women 



Goal: To analyze education and employment 
data regarding specific minority groups. 



Activity focusr Ethnic Group Women: 

What Do We Know? (see pp. 114-123) 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Distribute the Minority Women Reference Sheet 
found on pp. 114-115. Have' learners conduct 
research from this list. 

Have the learners meet in groups and assign one 
group to an ethnic gtoup to an&Jyzeinformation 
on each. 

Give each learner a copy of the selected statisti- 
cal tables- found on pp. 1 16-1 19.. Review the 
data reported and synthesize witft other data 
collected^ 



Have N each group prepare a comparative sum- 
mary of the status of the ethnic group fetmales. 
Allow flexibility in the form of the 'summary. % 

Discuss how counselors can usfe the information 
presented in this unit. - . ]3J 



Expansion: 

Send, for additional information from some 
minority women's organizations (see partial 
listing on pp. 120-123) -and from the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) for: • 

Vols: I and II on Conference on the Educa\ 
tioflal and Occupational 'Needs of Black 
■ Women and additionaf 'reports on confer- 
ences for Hispanics, Native Americans and 
othel- special focus reports.* 
.* 

National Institute of Education * - 
1200 19th Street N.W., Room 600 
Washington, b.C. 20208 



Action Research: 

Compare the data and other information col- 
lecteci to that presented (earlier) or obtained: 
—from the Module Focus, pp. 39-42 * 
—from the Hart article, pp. 97-107 
—from the Center for Continuing Education 

of Women Newsletter, pp. 108-1 13 
—through personal contacts' with local minor- 
' ity women. 

Identify areas where differences exist. 

Prepare a comparative summary. 



'Discussion: * 

How can information on ethnic group females 
be helpful to counselors in their work? 

What can counselors do to facilitate career 
development for minority females? 
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D. Minority Women 



Activity Focus: Local Minority Women: 
Who Do We Know? 



Goal: To identify local information on minor- 
ity females and to develop lopal resources. 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Step 1: 

Organize the learners into research teams which* 
will generate local information regarding minor- 
ity females. Three teaw^xamples might include 
tfie following: J 

Assign Team 1 to obtain local and state in- 
formation on the status of ^minority women 
in the labor market. The teantmay want to 
contact state and local agencies .such as the 
Department of Labor, Commission on .Wo- 
men, Human Rights/Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Education.' 

t * . 

Assign Team 2 to explore the professional 

status of minority females in the commu- 
nity. Focus could be on the problems of 
"recruiting professional minority women and 
on the problems faced by 4 minority women 
in achieving professional status. The team 
may want to contact state and local human 
rights organizations and affirmative actjoh 
offices as well as the personnel offices of key 
businesses and industries in the community. 

Assign Tearrv3 to collect a series of case his- 
' tories of minority woprien in the community. 
You may want to assign a team to each mi- 
nority group represented in your commu- 
nity. First pilot the interview questions 
on each other. Then have learners interview 
at least five* women from various minority 
groups and with various socioeconomic 
backgrounds. Identify the cultural, social 
and personal events and attitudes which have 
influenced their career decisions. 



Step /.*' 
Team 1 

Collect information such as 

—level of participation in fhe work force 
. ° —level of unemployment 

—occupational concentrations 
—marital status and work/ force participation 
* > —earnings level , 
'-educational level 



Compare your data to th'a^ given in the Mocfale 
Focus, pp. 37-38. 



Team 2 

How many minority female professionals are 
employed in your community? 

What are the external barriers to the recruit- 
ment of more minority/ females? 

/ 

What are the personal barriers faced by minor- 
ity women in becoming professional workers? 

Team 3 ' ; - * 



Sample InterviewjQuestions: 

What is your ethnic and/or economic back- 
ground? * 

What important events took place in your 
life that influenced your career decision? 



What are your main interests and talents? ' 



EMC 



This number is a suggestion only. 
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Activity Focus: Local Minority Women : 

,Who Do We Know? (Continued) 

FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Step 2: ♦ * * m 

t 

Have learners share the-results of their research. 
Discuss the results. 

> N 

Discuss the process of 'collecttng the informa- 
tion. 



Why did you .make your specific career choice? 

WhaF influence did your cultural/ethnic back- 
ground haye on your career choice? - 

Wha* influence did your family have on your 
career choice? How^did your family's influence 
affect you? 1 , 

Were there any compromises you had to make in' 
choosing a career? Why? 

-> ; 

If you were 20 today, what career .would you 
select?, Why? 

Are you satisfied with the way you integrated 
family demands, interests and career? Would 
yoy do anything differently now? 

Step 2: 

Discussion: . ♦ <* 

I 

How difficult was it to obtain the information? 

How helpful were state and local officials in 
obtaining the information? 

How willing were the minority females to share 
personal information with you? How willing 
would yoy be? 

Is it reasonable to expect minorities to share 
personal information and cultural history when 
we are not often willing to share that °same 
information about ourselves? 
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E. Educational Equity: The Legal Environment 



/ 



Module Objectives: 

a. To become acquainted with equal opportunity legislation. < 

b. To explore the implications for counselor or educator responsibilities. 
{Module Outline: . 

■ I. Activity— Equity Quiz, p. 48 

^1. Module Focus, Part One-Legal Precedents 
and Title ix, PkJ*9 isee p. 3 for use of 
' Module Fdcus) x ' ■ * 

III. Module Focus, Part Two-Title II (Voca- 
m tional Education), and. Affirmative Action, 

p. 51 

IV. Activity— Legal Environment Analysis, p. 9 
54 . 

,# 

V. Activity-What Does the Law Say?, p. 56 
VI. Synthesis and discussion : 

• What are the major differences among 
Title IX, Title II, and,affirmative action? 
What are the similarities? 

* » 

• Why should a counselor or teacf|gr be 

• aware of current legislation 'and cmirt . 
decisions regarding sex equity and af- 
firmative actipn? * y 

• What roles can counselbrs and- teachers 
play in implementing educational equity? 



Notes 
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E. Educational Equity 

* 

i 

N 

Activity Focus: Equity Quiz (see pp. 124-126) 



Goal: To* review existing knowledge of equity 
legislation and related sex bias issues. 



,4* 



FACILITATOP 



LEARNER 



Have learners complete the Knowledge of Legal Complete the knowledge of Legal Equity Quiz. 
Equity Quiz found^on 124. j 



Using the key on p. *126, discuss the correct 
response to each item. * 



Discussion: 

Were you surprised at some of the answers to 
the quiz? ^ 

Did you have any misconceptions *abouf^x 
stereotyping and the legal regulations? How did 
these occur? \ 



Expansion: 

m. 

Ypu may wish -to use the quiz as a post te A 
following completion of the entire unit. 



\ 



What areas do you heed more information 
about? 




so 
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Legal, Precedents and Title IX 
Module Focus— Part One 1 



-The basis of equity lies in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the equal protection clause of the 
U.S. Constitution Which presents the notion that 
people ought to be treated equally by the gov- 
ernment unless there's a good reason for doing 
otherwise. Further^ in our society equity is a 
legislative, social and psychological goal. 

The purpose of these reading^ is to review 
current legislation tyhich prohibits discrimina- 
tion, particularly sex discrimination, in educa- 
tional institutions ai?d agencies. Specific atten- 
tion will be given to Title IX of the 1972 Educa- 
tion Amendments (wjhich prohibits sex discrimi- 
nation against students and employees 2 in 
educational progr^tas Wid activities), to Title II 
of the 1976 EducationWriendments (which pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in vocational education) 
and to the issue of affirmative action. 
< It is critical to note that the legal status of 
educational equity is ir\ flux. Legislative and 
'judicial Activity has been escalating. Recent 
court cases such as Bakke, an affirmative action 
case, and Romeo, a Title IX case, have and will 
continue to modify our, current understanding 
of the legal environment of educational equity. 
The employment provisions o? Title IX have 
been challenged in a number of lower Viirt 
cases. After the adverse ruling of a federal 
appeals coJrt in Romeo and others, 3 that ruling 
was allowed to stand by the Supreme Court in 
1979. In order to clarify Congressional ihtent, it 
is thought Congress will have to pass an amend- 
ment specifying coverage of educational employ- 
ment. Regardless of the outcomes of litigation* 
and legislation, it is the responsibility Qf the 
counselor or teacher to maintain a knowledge of 
the current legal environment. 

Title IX and Title II are.'the most recent in a 
series of legislative efforts to increase access to 
educational opportunity. These legislative ef- 
-forts-havefocused on identifying and eliminat- 
ing various types of discrimination in educa- * 
tional institutipns and agencies. Important 



precedents to Title IX and Title II legislation 
are Title VI and fitle VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the Equal Pay Act of 1963 
(amended by the 1972 Educational Amend- 
ments). 

Title VI prohibits schools which receive 
FederaJ funds from ^discriminating against 
students because of race, color or national 
origin. Title VI applies to discrimination in areas 
such as student admissions, access to or treat- 
ment in courses br programs, extracurricular 
activities ' and counseling practices and services. 
For example, an Hispanic student should not be 
automatically scheduled into groups or classes 
which have been traditionally all Hispanic. The 
impetus for school* desegregation and bilingual 
education has come from Title VI and the 
Fourteenth Amerndment to the Constitution. 

Jitle-VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(amended by tjie Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1972) deals with employment 
discrimination. Employers with fifteen or more 
employees are prohibited* from discrimination 
based on race, color, national origin or sex. 
Job recruitment, hiring, wages, fringe benefits 
and promotions are examples of areas addressed 
by Title VII. For example, it would be illegal 
to exclude a female employee from promotional 
opportunities because a supervisor assumes there 
would be a conflict betyveen her family responsi- 
bilities and job duties. . 9 

Th* Equal Pay Act of 1963 (amended by the 
1972 Education Amendments) makes discrimi- 
nation based on sex regarding salaries, and to 
some degree fringe benefits, illegal. The Equal 
Pay Act protects all employees of educational 
institutions and agencies. Males and females 
working for the same employer must be paid 
equally when job conditions, skills prerequisites 
and responsibilities are similar even though job 
titlfes and assignments are not identical. ' 
. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 clearly prohibits sex discrimination against 
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Module Focus, Legal Precedents and Tit/e IX (Continued) 



students in educational programs aqd activities 
With specific exceptions, the regulation applies 
to ajl educational institutions which receive 
Federal financial assistance, including most ele : 
mentary, secondary and postsecondary institu- 
' tions. Title IX states: 

No person . . . shall, on the~~ba$is^qf sex, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under** any education program or 
activity reqeivingjpderal financial assistance. 

Title fX Overview 4 

The Final Regulation implementing Title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1972 became 
effective on July 21, 1975—45 daf after pub- 
lication irirthe Federal Register orrJune 4. As 
noted above, Title IX generally parallels Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, however, 
there are sections of the implementing regula- 
tion which are unique, namely: requirements 

'for self-evaluation and for establishment of a 
grievance procedure, as weN as a provision per-i* 
mitting separation on the basis of sex in those 
portions of sex education instruction dealing 
exclusively with human sexuality. In addition,- 
the* statute exempts from coverage the admis- 
sions practices of nonvocational preschool, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the member- 
ship practices of the YMCA, YWCA, Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and certain other 
voluntary youth service organizations whose 
memberships have traditionally been limited to 
members of one sex under the age of 19. Unlike 
Title VJ, Title IX: applies only to educational 
programs and activities receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance; does not ap^ly to military 
schools; and applies to educational institutions 
controlled by a religious organization to the 
extent compliance would be consistent with* 
religious tenets. Furthermore, Title IX permits 
separation on tKe basis of sex' in residential 

♦ facilities and in other .facilities in which mainte- 
nance of personal privacy is an issue. Congress 
also directed that the Title IX Regulation 
include "reasonable provisions considering the 
nature of particular sports." r 



These differences and statutory exemptions 
indicate that in eliminating sex discrimination 
in educational programs and activities, some 
traditional practices, such as separate nonvoca- 
t\oo$tr schools, may be continued; provisions 
m/y be made for maintaining personal privacy; 
p/actices dictated by religious tenets will be 
upheld; and actual sex differences, particularly 
in connection with physical performance, may 
be considered. 

The impact of Title IX, according to Rosa 
Weiner of the U.S. Office for Civil Rights, is 
that "in passing this legislation, Congress estab- 
lished the principle that sex is no more rational 
a basis than race, color or national origin for 
making distinctions in most treatment [that] 
enrolle'es . . . receive in educational programs or 
activities." 5 

FOOTNOTES s 

1. This section merely highlights the Title IX regu- 
lation. We strongly advise additional readings of the 
support materials (seep. 122), and if possible, of the 
original regulation (see Federal Register, 1975, 40 
(108), 24126-24129). 

2. As' will be discussed, this section of the regulation 
has not been upheld by t|be Supreme Court. ** r 

3. The three cases accepted by the Supreme Court 
were HEW v. Romeo Community Schools, HEW v. 
Islesboro School Committee and HEW v. Junior College 
District of St. Louis Schools and Civil Rights News, 
1979, 3(20), 3. 

4. Excerpted from the U.S. Office for Civil Rights 
Title IX Manual, 1975, p. ^ 

5. Published speech, 'Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972: One More Step Toward Equal 
Educational Opportunity," n.d. 



Title II (Vocational Education Amendments) 1 and Affirmative Action 
Module Focus— Part Two 



The Vocational Educational Act of 1963, 
among others, was amended by the 1976 Educa- 
tion Amendments. The Act provides support 
for state programs in vocational education 
through a system of matching grants. Two major 
changes were made by 'the 1976 amendments.- 

First, except for homemaking and consumer 
programs and programs for the disadvantaged, 
funds are now provided as "block" rather than 
''categorical" grants. The block grant has two 
j>ortions-80% is a "basic grant" while 20% is 
to be used for "program improvement and sup- 
portive services." Spending alternatives are spe- 
cifically identified for each portion. 

Second, the state planning procedure for 
allocation of the funds must be modified. 
Among other requiremepts, a greater variety of 
groups must be involved in the planning pro- 
cess. 

4 

Overcoming sex stereotyping and sex discrimi- 
nation! are major concerns of the vocational 
education amendments. In promoting sex equity 
in vocational education, the amendment addres- 
ses three areas: (1| administration of statfe and 
local vocational education programs; (2) state 
use * of vocational education funds; and (3) 
national vocational programs. & 

Adrfimistration of State and Local Vocational 
Education Programs 

There* are five requirements regarding sex 
discrimination and stereotyping in the admin- 
istration of vocational education at the state 
level. - • 

First, each state nrujst appoint full-time 
personnel who will assist the state board of 
education in providing equal education oppor- 
tunities and in eliminating sex discrimination 
and sex stereotyping in alf vocational education 
programs. Each state**must allocate $5,0,000 
from the basic grant for sex- equity personnel 
to achieve these goals. The amendment also- 
'ictentifies specific activities the state personnel 



are to carry out 

Second, each state must ensure representa- 
tion of women's concerns by including minority 
and non- minority women on the state vocational 
advisory board. Similar representation is re- 
quired of Ideal agency and institution advisory 
groups. 

Third, in its five-year vocational education 
plan, each state is required to include policies 
for providing equal education opportunities for 
1 females ^nd males, In addition, each state must 
provide plans for overcoming, sex stereotyping 
and discriminatipn, for encouraging enrollment 
in non traditional vocational programs and for 
developing model training and placement pro- 
grams which reduce sex stereotyping. Each state 
must also provide plans for 'an -employment 
program for displaced homemakers and persons 
interested in non-traditional vocational careers. 

Fourth, each state must demonstrate that the 
annual plan has been reviewed for compliance 
with the provision for equal access to vocational 
education programs. 

Finally, every- vocational education program 
funded by Federal, state and local sources must 
' be evaluated by the state board specifically for 
service to women along with the other estab- 
lished criteria. 

State Use Qf Vocational Education ^ und j^^ 

The amendment identifies both areas in which 
the state must iwe funds and areas in which the 
state may elect to allocate funds. 
m Each state shall use basic grant .funds for 

, vocational education programs for displaced 
' homemakers. 2 This includes programs for 

m persons interested in career retraining for non- 
traditional occupations. 

In the area of consumer and homemaking 
education, each state must fund programs 
which explore the integration of homemaking 
and wage*- earning roles, develop curriculum 
materials which attempt to overcome sex bias, 
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Module Focus, Title II and Affirmative Action (Continued) 



and prepare fenfales and males for home ma king 
careers. 

Each state maXal locate basic grant.funds for: 
(1) support servicesT or wo men, including coun- 
seling, job development, job placement and role 
modeling in non-traditional jobs, and (2) day 
care services for studerrts with children. 

States also may allocate program funds for: 

(1) programs fot eliminating sex stereotyping; 

(2) vocational guidance and counseling services 
such as training programs and resource centers 
for special populations; (3) inservice training to 
overcome sex bias for vocational education 
staff; and (4) grants to overcome sex discrimi- 
nation and sex stereotyping. ■ - . 

'National Vocational Education Programs 

The third focus in the elimination of sex bias 
is national programs of vocational education. 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education must have 
conducted a national study of sex bias in voca- 
tional education and submitted the study to 
Congress by October 1978. An information 
reporting system mi/st have been operational 
by October 1978. Each state, annually, must 
submit data, including information on race and 
sex, on vocational education students. Minority 
and non-minority males and females who are 
knowledgeable about women's issues must be 
included as members of the National AdvisQry 
Council on Vocational Education. Finally, the 
U.S. Comlnissioner of Education may use 5% 
of the funds available for Federal vocational 
education programs to fund projects which have 
national significance, including overcoming sex 
bias in vocational education. 

Title IX and Title II Compared* 

The concepts of both Title IX and Title II are 
similar-to provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all students. Title IX has a broader edu- 
cational focus than Title II, which is restricted 
to vocational education programs. Other, more 
fundamental differences also exist. 

First, Title IX applies to sex discrimination in 
educational programs and prohibits exclusion, 
limited participation and differential treatment 



of females and males. Title II defines and applies 
to sex bias and sex stereotyping as well as sex 
discrimination. * " ^ 

Second, while Title IX specifies the prohibi- 
tion of sex discrimination in educational poli- 
cies, practices and programs, Title Ikmandates 
programs to* overcome sex bias and stereotyping 
in addition to prohibiting sex discrimination. 
JTitle I Us a complementary extension 6f Title IX 
Iti programs for students, 
j Finally, the impacts of the" two Titles differ, 
title IX focuses on local education agencies and 
institutions while Title II applies primarily to 
state and Federal programs. Local institutions 
anapfogr^ms are indirectly affected by Title II 
while sta/e ajid Federal programs are indirectly 
affected^by Tithe IX. These distinctions are simi- 
lar to the ones jriade between equal opportunity 
and aff irmativ/ action requirements. 

Because Title II has only indirect application 
to local, sch<?ols\ and agencies, the role of the 
counselor in implementing the vocational edu- 
cation regulation nNegs clear. Counselor person- 
nel who serve at the state level mustlielRtfafe' 
of the law regarding the use'of vocational edu- 
cation funds and musYjind methods of coiW 
municating this informatioiT^b^xq^selors^arid 
educators in local schools and agencjp- — rx 

Coynselors in local institutions must be awcte 
of how the amendment affects the funding or* 

* vocational programs at the local level. Ih addi- 
tion, counselors can be. instrumental in 'the en- 
couragement of parents and other citizens to 

1 become involved on the local advisory council. 

* Counselors also need to understand the relation- 
ship between prohibiting sex discrimination (a 
function of both Title, IX 'and Title U1 and 
providing vocational programs which overcome 
sex bias and stereotyping (a function specified*' 
by Title II). t - , 

Affirmative Action Overview . 

a, 

* * . * 
Where equal employment opportunity (EEO) 

implies a policy of non-discriminatidn, Affirma- 
tive action goes beyond benign neutrality and 
takes steps to correct *past discrimination antf 
prevent future discrimination. Used positively, 
affirmative action can a tool for sound 
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\ 

management practices. By*the use of specific, 
result-oriented procedures or goals, a school can 
evaluate whether opportunities for employment 
or promotion of well qualified individuals have 
increased. These opportunities must not be 
restricted on the basis of handicap, religion, 
creed, color,^ge, sex or racial-ethnic minority 
group membership/ 

It is widely believed that affirmative action 
requires quotas (a fixed number of employees 
hired from a, given class), preferential treatment 
(consistently hiring people of one class even if 
they're not qualified) or reverse discrimination 
(using discriminatory practices against white 
males). These beliefs are not correct. These 
misunderstandings do not represent the intent 
of affirmative action legislation and should not 
be practiced as part of any voluntary affirmative 
action procedures. 

Although affirmative action is not specifi- 
cally required by Title IX, the intent of the 
regulation is clear-to establish a policy of 
affirmative action when warranted. This meanS 
that each school district has the responsibility 
of correcting* existing patterns of discrimination 
and taking steps to insure future efcjual oppor- 
tunities. It should be noted, however, that 
affirmative , action is not required without a 
finding of discrimination. 

The self-evaluation requirements of [Title IX 
are strikingly similar to the first steps of an 
affirmative action plan: school districts are 
required to analyze their policies and practices, 
examining where they recruit, how they recruit, 
and the kinds of inservice training, fringe bene- 
fit, leave policies and promotion opportunities 
and practices they offer each sex. If discrep- 
ancies are discovered, the plan should be modi- 
fied (Liggett, 1977). An affirmative action plan 
helps to organize the self-evaluation process by 
ensuring that a policy is developed and detailed 
program planning takes place; followed- by 
implementation and ongoing evafuation. 

It is obvious that the major emphasis*6f af- 
firmative action is in employment. However, in 
educational institutions there is a second area of * 
importante-equal access to and treatment in 
educational programs. McCune aryjJVIatthews 
(1975) define educational program affirmative. 



action as "action taken, first, to identify and 
remedy sources of discrimination in school pro- 
grams, . and, second, to develop policies and 
procedures for the prevention of discrimination 
in future school programs" (p. 21). McCune and 
Matthews suggest that all of the following are 
important elements of educational program af- 
firmative action: educational program analysis 
and modification, textbooks and instructional 
materials, analysis of and training in schooJ 
personnel practices, assignment of schools apd 
student groupings, physical education and com- 
petitive sports, student policies and extracurricu- 
lar activities, goals ahd objectives, and evaluat- 
ing, monitoring and reporting. 

Various court cases have dealt with specific 
affirmative action/reverse discrimination issues 
[Bakke, Weber). However, as noted earlier, 
reverse discrimination is not the intent of af- 
firmative fiction and a well-designed plan can 
enhance the employment and management prac- 
tices of the institution. For example, cjeveloping 
an accurate and valid job description or opening 
announcement should result in a closer match 
between applicants and the position; taking the 
time to recruit a large pool of well-qualified 
candidates should result in the selection of a 
highly qualified employee.Jt is important that 
creative approaches be used and that affirmative 
action is not used as a license for punitive or 
reverse discriminatory actions. 

Because they are often asked to provide lead- 
ership to local school agencies in career and voca- 
tional programs, it is essential that counselors 
and other educators understand the legal as well ' 
as social and psychological environment of edu- 
cational equity. In keeping abreast of the changes 
in the, law as regulations are revised and court 
decisions are handed down, we have an opportu- 
nity to involve ourselves and our students in some 
current and "relevant" learning<experiences. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 . Information regarding the Title 1 1 Amendment was 
drawn from McCune, An Equal Chance (1978)*. 

2. Defined by U.S.O.E. as persons who had been 
homemakers but who now, because of dissolution of 
marriage, must seek employment (see Federal Register, 
42(191), 53847). 
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E. Educational Equity . 



Goal: To Explore viewpoints and expand un- 
demanding of the legal basis for educa- 
tional equity. 



Activity Focus: Legal Environment Analysis (see pp. 127-135) 
FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Reproduce and distribute the information about 
Title IX (p. 127), Title II (p. 130)' and affir- 
mative action (pp. 131-135). 

Have learners develop a short (3 min.) oral 
argument regarding their points of view on one 
or more of the "thought" questions. 

Note: Remind the^ learners that the pre- 
pared handouts should be supplemented by 
researching current articles or news items 
to support their poifits of view. 

Atlow time for questions from the group follow- 
ing each presentation. 




R&ad handouts.on Title IX, Title II and affirma- 
tive action. 

Thought Questions: ¥ 

• How did the Civil Rights Mpvement estab- 
lish precedents for sex-equity legistlation? 

• Why is Title IX necessary legislation be- 
yond Title VI and VII and the Equal 
Pay Act? 

«. 

• What critical areas" are not covered by 
Title IX? Why are they critical? 

• Why are the Physical Education and 
Athletics^secttons of Title IX suchxon- 
troversiaP issues? Is the controversy jus- 
tified? Why or why not? 

• Why would the counselor role be consi- 
dered critical to Title IX implementa- 
tion? 

• Why are counseling materials and tests 
singled out in the regulations when other 
print materials were not covered? 

• If you could rewrite the Title IX regula- 
tion, what changes would you make? 

' Why? 

• Why do you think sex±>ias in vocational 
. * education 'programs was made a priority? 

Was it necessary, or practical? 

• What is the value of requiring diversity 
on the state vocational education boards? 
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' E. Educational Equity 

Activity Focus: Legal Environment Arfalysis (Continued) 
FACILITATOR* 



LEARNER 




Variation: ,~ 

Provide the list of questions to learners to 
develop a short (2-3 page) position paper or 
essay. 

Have volunteers present their papers in small 
groups or in a panel presentation. 



• Why are displaced^iomemaker programs 
'given a high priority? Is there such a per- 
son as a "Displaced, Homemaker"? In 
your own community or family? 

• What issues make affirmative action con- 
troversial? lis the controversy justified? 
Why or why not? 

• How can affirmative action efforts be of 
value in educational programs? 

• What is the impact on educational equity 
efforts of court decisions such £s the 
Bakke and Weber decisions? 
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E. Educational Equity 



'Goal: To analyze the effects of sex discrimina- 
tion/sex-equitv efforts on educational 
programs. \ * 



Activity Focus: What Does the Law Say? (see pp. 136-140) 



FACILITATOR 



LEARNER 



Step 1: 

Distribute the worksheet, "What Does the Law 
Say?", pp. 136-137. 

Afteffiearners have completed the worksheet, 
^ have them discuss each item until they have 
reached consensus. 

Next read the correct responses (see pp. '138- 
"139). 

Finally, discuss any discrepancies. 
Step 2: 

Have each learner provide or create three addi- 
tional examples of sex discrimination or sex 
equ ity in their school or agency. v • 

Then have the learners share their examples and 
discuss the implications of Title IX, Title II and 
affirmative action. 



Step 1;° 



■ \ 



Complete the worksheet according to the direc- 
tions. " 

Compare the responses with other learners. 



Step 2: • 

r 

Write three additional examples of sex discrimi- 
nation <5T sex equity in education* • 

Discussion: . * 

What is the significance of the items marked 
"N A " to the application of sex-equitty legis- 
lation? 



What areas are not addressed or not adequately 
addressed by existing {aw? 




- F. Change Intervention 



Module Objectives: 

a. To examine the process of change as it applies to sex equity, 
"b. To explore the counselor role in implementing change, 
c. To develop a method for planning change. 

Module Outline: 



•11/ 

III. 
* 

IV. 



Activity-Title IX Case.Studies, p. 58 

Module Focus-'The Counselor as a 
Change Agent," p. 59 (see p. 3 for use of 
Module Focus) 

Activity-Developing an Action Plan, p. 61 

Activity-Personal Action Plan, p. 62 

Supplemegtal •Reading-"School Environ- 
ment and Role Modeling: Some Factors in 
Socialization and Strategies for. Change" 
' m reproduce and distribute), pp. 147-151 

"VI. Synthesis and discussion: 

« 

• Are the counselor and change agent roles 
compatible? Why or why not? 

' • How can barriers to change within 
organizations be overcome?* 

• How do counselors use power? Give 
examples of effective and ineffective 
uses. „ . ' Y 



Notes: 
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F. Making Changes 



6 



Activity Focus: Title IX Case Studies (see p. 140 ) 
FACILITATOR 



Goal: To apply information about Title IX to 
sample case studies. 



LEARNER 



Assign each of the Title IX studies (p. 140) to 

* learoer groups of 3*5 people per group. 

* <» 

Have each group analyze its case study for a 
violation of Title IX regulations. 

Then ask the group to generate several compli- 
ance activities the school could implement. 



Review the Title IX information found on pp. 
127-129, if necessary. 

Analyze the case study for a possible Title IX 
violation: 

Does the action/policy violate Title IX? Why 
or why not? 

Does the • action/policy limit options foe 
students? If yes, in what way? 

List som6 non-biased alternative actions/policies 
the schools could-implement. ' t 



CO- 
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The Counselor As A Change Agent 
Module Focus 



There's an old saying that if you're going to 
effect change from within a system, your first 
job is to make sure that you are able* to stay in 
the system to bring those changes about. Within 
ph organization, however, change— whether 
"justified" by legislation, socioeconomic climate ' 
or other factors— is often viewed as a loss of con- 
trol by people (Falckand Barnes, 1975). 

The internalization of certain methods, rules 
or structures means that when change occurs, 
people are resistant initially because it is not 
familiar of comfortable. In initiating or imple- 
menting a change, then, it is critical that the 
counselor, as a change agent, understands the 
impact the proposed change will have on people, 
and will develop strategies which encourage 
personal and positive involvement of others in 
the change process. For example, the counselor 
at a local school who learns that the business 
education teacher who coordinates the work- 
study program has consistently refused to place 
male students in clerical positions has some 
optionf^in facilitating change— some better than 
others. Recognizing that this is a violation of 
Title IX regulations, the counselor can approach 
change from three perspectives: affirmative, 
negative or passive. This discussion will focus on 
the positive or affirmative aspect of making 
change. 

Bennett (1962) has identified four kinds of 
change. The first is structural change involving 
the reorganization of relationships of roles and 
people wilhia the Organization. Second is a;*" 
change in technology. The third is change in j 
behavior or performance-individually and/or^ 
organizationally. The fourth^ type of change 
involves values and attitudes. Lewih'il951) 
compares value and attitude change to cultural 
change While there is controversy regarding 
whether behavior changes produce attitude .apd '* 
value ch^nges^r if the reverse is true, it is clear 
that ethere is an interaction between the two 
types of change and each needs to be con- 
sidered when change is directed at the other. % 



In implementing change to prevent or correct 
sex bias, it is critical that the barriers to achiev- 
ing change in an organization are identified. The 
first is the absence of an established change 
agent mission or role in most organizations. 
There is seldom a position or role, internally 
or externally, which can officially be used to ad- 
vocate change. The second barrier to change is 
that knowledge or information regarding the 
desired innovation is not always easily accessi- 
ble. Finally, there is often .little motivation for 
change perceived within organizations. 

There are a number of considerations the 
counselor/change agent should focus on in im- 
plementing change. The individual must have 
a clear understanding of the change agent role, 
have clearly identified the purposes of the 
change and have selected the strategies to use 
in implementing the change. The ^counselor 
needs to have support from others sfc that ideas 
can be shardc?and perceptions can be examined. 
The change agent must accept the fact that 
change takes time to implement. The counse- 
lor should be able to accurately assess current 
events in the organization and develop an appro- 
priate "psychological climate." Finally, the . 
counselor needs to attend to people's feelings 
throughout the implementation of the change 
strategies. The counselor should attempt to 
develop an emotional as well as^n intellectual 
commitment to the change. 

Given these conditions, the counselor or any 
other concerned person has a difficult task in 
attempting change. There lare five steps in 
planning change that a person in the change 
agent role may want to use (Schaller, 1972). 
The first step is to raise the levdl of awareness 
regarding the problem. If no one else considers, 
for example, stereotyped student work-study 
placements a problem, it will be impossible for 
the counselor to initiate change. 

Second, an action or change group must be 
organized. The group may consist of one person, 
or many who are concerned with the problem. 
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Module Focus, The Counselor as Change Agent (Continued) 



This step is critical 'in the change process. The 
discontent with the situation must be mobilized 
into action; btherwise the results will only be 
complaints. The action grpup needs to specifi- 
cally define the problem, identify the conditions 
producing the problem, develop solution strate- 
gies and identify potential consequences of each 
solution. 

The third step is to generate support for the 
change. Support is necessary to facilitate and 
legitimize the change. Elements of support in- 
clude strength in numbers, a Coalition of interest 
^groups, diversity in skills and talents, loyalty, 
an acceptance of compromise and a^ personal 
identification with the change proposal. 

The fourth step is implementation. Four re- 
sources are essential to implementing the pro- 
posed change: skills in leadership and organizing 
action; people to carry out the work; a suppor- 
tive environment; and continuing loyalty of the 
support group. 

The final step involves institutionalizing the. 
change. This can be achieved in a variety of 
ways. Some examples include the adoption of 
new guidelines, use of position power by a lead- 
er or new legal requirements such as passage 
of .legislation or recent court decisions which 
require developing or increasing institutional 
compliance. / • 

One element in the 'change process' which 
merits special attention is power. Herbert Simon 
(1953) defined power as trie ability to cause a 
change in behavior. Simop then broadened the 
definition of power to include influence on 
decisionmaking. For instance/ attempting to 
change the student work-study placement prac- 
tices is an exercise of power. In this example, 
the counselor could, draw op two sources. of 
(bower-position in the/ school and knowledge of 
the Title IX regulatiop. 

Power can be exercised by inaction as well as 
action.- Again, in the instance of the work- 
study placements, a school administrator who is 
aware of the practices and refuses to take action 
is also exercisirig power. Values ,and relationships 
are determinants of the exercise of power in 
that they place limits on and define the use of 
power. Additional examples of power include 
wealth, physioal force and organizational ability. 



It is important that effective techniques are 
utilized in planning for changes. One such meth- 
od is the use of an action plan. Change plans 
which only identify the goal or expected out- 
comes are insufficient; they also need to iden- 
tify the means of achieving thpse outcomes. 
The focus of tt^e action plan should be the 
spltification of methods and activities needed 
tq> reach the end result. The action plan, then, 
is a description of the following: 

o u 

1. What is to be done? 

2. How is it to be accomplished? 

3. Who is going to do it? 

4. When is it going to be achieved? 



/ti< 



tion has not 
ural role for 



Organizational change or interve 
necessarily been perceived as a na 
counselors. Lopez and Cheek (1977) suggest 
additional training in consultatiorV; training and 
organizational development skills may be needed 
for counselors who take on the change agent 
role. 

Counselors need to decide if they wish to 
be a change agent or a "social adjuster/' If the 
change agent role is selected, counselors need 
to actively involve as many people as possible 
in implementing the chanije and to create an 
environment where personal feelings are trans- 
lated into emotional commitment to the change. 



F. Making Changes 



Goal: To apply the action-planning process to 
case studies. 



Activity Focus: Developing a Sex-Equity Action Plan (see pp. 14M46) 

FACILITATOR LEARNER 



Step J: 

Distribute the reading, "A Model For Change," 
pp. 141-144. 

Review the Sample Sex-Equity Action Plan 
found on p. 145. 

Discuss the steps used in the sample to clarify 
the steps in the action-planning process. 

Compare and/Dr contrast the "IVflodel" article 
with the Sample Plan. 



Step J: 



Step 2: 

Assign learners to the same learning groups used 
in the Title IX Case Studies activity (p. 58). 

Have' groups re-analyze the problem for their 
case study using the Sex-Equity Action Plan 
Worksheet (see p. 146) or an alternative format! 

Step 3: 

■ 

Have learner groups share their compliance 
plans. 

Discus? the difficulties in implementing some of 
the plans. 



Discussion: 

What is wrong with an action plan which states, 
only the desired outcome? 

Why is it important to specify the steps in the 
"how" phase of the process? 

Why is identification of who will implement the 
plan necessary? 

Why is a timeline included in the action plan? 
Step 2: 

As a group, select one compliance activity for 
planning with your case study. 

Develop a plan for changfe using the Action Plan 
Worksheet or an alternative format. 



Step 3: 

1 ■ * 

J '7 

Discussion: 

Why would some plans be difficult to implement? 

Is power- (or a lack of it) an, inhibiting factor 
in implementing a plan? 

What can you do to implement change if the 
problem is not directly your responsibility? 
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F. Making Changes \ 
Activity Focus: Personal Sex-Equity Action Plan (see p. 146) 
FACILITATOR 



Goal: To apply the action-planning process. 



LEARNER 



Step I: 

Present the following hypothetical situation to 
the learners: 

Your daughter is a member of a college bas- 
ketball team. At this particular institution 
women must pay for their own travel ex- 
penses to out-of-town games and bunk four 
to a room. The men's teams, however, are 
flown to games, bunk two to a room and 
receive $16 per day compared to $11 per 
day for women. As a parent and a taxpayer, 
you wish to challenge these inequities. 
* 

Have learners devise a plan of action to resolve 
the issue. 

(Note to Facilitator— This situation is similar 
to a case brought in U.S. District Court, Hutch- 
ins v. JBoard of Trustees of Michigan. You may 
wish to share the results of the suit with the 
learners— equal travel expenses were ordered by. 
the judge. Encourage the learners to explore 
judicial remedies as a possible change strategy.) 
See Higher Education Daily, Capitol Publica- 
tions, 1979, 7(28). 

For other action plan situations, you may wish 
to consult the following newsletters: 

On x Campus* With Women. Project on the 
Status and Education of Women, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, Washington, 
D.C. 

The EQual Employer. Federal Publications, 
Inc. 1 , Washington, D.C, 

Schools and Civil Rights News. Capitol 
Publications, Inc., Washington, D.C. 



Step 1: 

Devise an action plan to resolve the issue. 

4 



Discussion,: > 

At what point does one choose a legal alterna : 
tive to a personal action plan, or is a legal re- 
course a final step in an action plan? 



€4 
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"Activity Focus: Personal Sex-Equity Action Plan (Continued) 
' FACILITATOR ' 



LEARNER 



Step 2: ' 

Have learners identify a situation tn their school 
or agency which exhibits sex bias or is -a 
' violation of Title IX in which they would apply 
an action plan, p. 146. 

Have each learner complete an actioo plan for 

the situation. Then have the learners exchange 

plans with one another and critique them. 
9 t 

Have the leajfrs discuss the action plan and its 
critique. 



Step 2: 

Identify a situation in your school or agency 
which you are familiar with. 

Develop an action plan for this situation. 

Exchange the plan with another learner and 
critique it. 

Discuss the action plan and its critique with 
your learner partner. 



Jr 

J6 ■» 



< 



J 



SUPPORT MATERIALS 
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To be used with Male/Female/Healthy Adult Characteristics, p. 8 



BROVERMAN CHARACTERISTICS SCALE 



There are seven spaces representing a scale between each of the following pairs of characteristics. For 
• each pair, place a check-on one of the seven spaces. Make your judgments based on which space best 
describes individuals you specified at the tpp of this sheet (Female or Male-or Healthy Adult). Use the 
middle space only if you feel completely neutral ot evenly divided. 

^ ' - 

Aggressive ' ^ [ Nonaggressive 

Independent _ L_ * Dependent 

Emotional , ^ ; , Unemotional 

Subjective [ . 0bjectjve ' 

Submis * ive , - * : . Dominant 

Excitable' , _^ ; * UonSxdtable 

Active * , Passive- 

Competitive . •> Noncompetitive. 

, L °9 ical ' .' . : Illogical * 

Private S -' . , v, , Public 

Indirect J_ ; . . 0jrect 

Easily Hurt . - ' X ..^ ^ Not Easily/Hurt 

Adventurous \ "V__ • Cautj()US 

Always Cries . - Never Cries.' 

Leader i . ^Follower 

Self-Assured ^ ; . • Unsure 

AriftWs ,_i L^. Nonambitious". > 

Idea-Oriented • ^ Feelings-Oriented 

NotAppearancerOriented V__ . ]_ Appearance-Oriented 

.Talkative ■ > " Nonta|kative 

Blunt ' % ' !* ; ; Tactful 

Insensitive to Others . ^ ^ Sensitive to Others 

Neat _i ; Sloppy 

• Loud r , Quiet 

Tender L Tough 



Broverman et al. "Sex Role Stereotyping and Clincal Judgements of Mental Health/' Journal of Con- 
sulting and Clinical Psychology, 34 (1970), pp. 1-7. Copyright 1970 by American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permission. 




To be used with Male/Female/Healthy Adult Characteristics, p, 8 -(Continued) 



BROVEJWAN SHORT FORM CHARACTERISTICS SCALE 



Optional short form to be used with Healthy Adult Characteristics.. 

There are seven spaces* representing a scale between each of the following pairs of characteristics. For 
each pair, place a check on one o'f the^even spaces. Make your judgments based on which space best 
t describes individuals you specified at thetop^of this sheet (Female or Male or Healthy Adult). Use the 
middle space only if you feel completely neutral or evenly divided. » m 



Aggressive 

Independent 

Emotional 

Subjective 

Submissive 

Excitable 

Competitive 

Easily Hurt 

Adventurous 

Leader 

Not Appearance-Oriented 



Nonaggrj&gsive 
Dependent 
Ynenr\otional 
Objective 
Dominant • 
Nonexcitable 
Noncompetitive 
Not Easily Hurt 
Cautious 
^ Follower 

Appearance-Oriented 



Broverman, et al. "S6x Role Stereotyping and Clincal Judgements of Mental Hea I th," Journal of Con- 
sulting and Clinical Psychology, 34 (1970), pp. 1-7. Copyright 1970 by American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permissfom 



BROVERMAN SCALE - TABULATION PROCEDURE 

An averaging procedure W\ 1 1 be used. In order to establish a numerical base, eachVof the 7 rating 
blanks should be assigned a number .starting at the left with.^he number "1" and ending otf the right 
with the .number "7."*f .there are 10 people participating, add the 10 ratings for the HEALTHY 
ADULT aggressive/honaggressive dichotomy and divide the total by 10. Continue this procedure for 
each dichotomy of the HEALTHY ADULT rating sheet, and follow the same procedure for each 
dichotomy on the MALE and FEMALE rating scales. 

i 

IMPORTANT: The-numbers that are used to accomplish {his procedure, and those which Represent th.e 
results, have no value, but only serve to identify a position between each set of characteristics on the 
non-value kale. Comparisons can then be made between each group (FEMALE/MA'LE^HEALTHY 
, ADULT) for each set of characteristics, \ ' 
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To be used wi 



th%7*j-ogyny, p. 1< 



BSRI INFORMATION SHEET 

* 

The Bern Sex Role Inventory (BSRI) is an instrument developed by Dr. Sandra L Bern to measure 
or identify androgynous individuals. 

The basic premise pf the BSRI is that psychological characteristics associated with femininity and 
masculinity are not necessarily opposite, thus a person who exhibits elements of both {masculinity 
and femininity) in his or her behavior is "normal/' 

In the test an individual rates hersetf/himself from "never to almost never true" to "always or 
almost always true" on e&ch of 60 psychological characteristics. The scoring method, which hfcs been 
revised several times, is rather complex. Those who score above the "feminine" and "masculine" 
medians are identified as androgynous. In addition, individuals may also be classified as "masculine," 
"feminine," or "undifferentiated." 

Bern's hopes that "the development of tjie BSRI will encourage investigators in the areas of sex 
differences and sex "roles 'to question the traditional assumption that it is the sex-typed individual 
who typifies mental health and to begin focusing on the behaviGral and societal consequences of more 
flexible sex-role concepts" (Parks etaL, 1979f. * . 

Fjurtter readings about Bern's views on androgyny and the BSRI are found in; * 

Bern, S.L 'The measurement of psychological androgyny," Journa/ of Consulting and Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1974, 42, 155-162. ' 

Bern, Sandra L. "Probing the promise 6f : androgyny," in Beydnd Sex-Role Stereotypes: Readings 
Toward A Psychology of Androgyny, Kaplan and Bean (eds.). Boston, MA: Little, Brown and 
Qompany, 1976. . 

Bern, S.L. "On the utility of alternative procedures for assessing psychological androgyny." Journal of- 
' Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 1977 , 45, 196-205: * 

Liggett, Romero and Schmeling. The Whole Person Book: Toward Self-Discovery and Life Options 
(see "Androgyny and the Bern Sex Role Inventory"). Newton, MA: Women's Educational Equity 
,Act Publishing Center, 1979. 

' . * *■ 

Parks, Bogart, Reynolds, Hamilton^and Finley. Sourcebook of Measures' of Women's Educational 
Equity. Palo Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research, 1979. \ 



To be used jam th Recording and Comparing Attitudes Toward Men and Women, p. 18 



SEX-ROLE ATTITUDE INVENTORY 

Strongly # Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



i. 


Women with pre-school children ' 
•should not work outside the home. 


* » 


• 




i 






• 

i iic wuindn snouiu ue awarutJu 
custody of the ohildren when a 
couple is divorced. * 


i 






• 




3. 


Divorced men should not have to 
assume support-for the Children. 












A 


boys are more intelligent than 
girls. 












c 
0. 


• 

If a working couple buys a house 
the husband should make the house 
payments. 




. 








6. 


Women are entitled to use their 
sick leave for«maternity leave. 


V 










7 


If a \$oman works outside the home, 
she. should be responsible for the 
housework as well. 






> 




* 


8: 


J would vote for a woman for Presi- 
dent if she were the best candidate. 










» 


9. 


Women are less responsible than 
men. 












10. 


It is important for a man to be 
"masculine" and a woman to be 
"feminine." 








\ • 




11. 


i 

Men should not cry. 










— / 


12. 


* «~ 

Money spent 6n athletics should 
be evenly divided between boys \ 
and girls. 






**** 






13. 


Both men and women can be good 
doctors. 

V 






> 

• 







To be used with Recording and Comparing Attitudes Toward Men and Women/p.^8 



Strongly - Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



* 14. Wives should make less money at 
their jobs than their husbands. 

15. Boys should have more education 
than girls. * . 

16. A system should be set up which 
would enable homemaKers to accu- 
mulate Social Security benefits of 
their own without relying on those 

accumulated by their spouses. 

i ♦ 

17. Women should not hold jobs on the 
night shift. 

18. Men should not do clerical work 
because they lack the necessary 
manual dexterity. 

19. Women can be capable administra- 
tor 

20.. Women should concentrate on 
finding jobs in the fields of 
nursing, teaching^ clerical and 
secretariarwork since they already 
possess these types of skills. 

il. A wife and husband should take 
turns staying home with a sick 
child. 

22. A single man is not capable'of 
taking care of an infant. 



Reprinted from The Whole Person Book: Toward Self -Discovery aod Life Options by Liggett. Romero and Schmeling 
1979. » 
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To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 



"WHEN I GROW UP I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED' 



Purpose of the Game: When you ask a little boy what he is going to be when he grows up, he tills you; 
he may not end up being what he first says, and he may "be" a number of different things over the 
course of his life, but throughout he is focusing on the work he does. Most little girls say they will be 
married, period. It is true that female learners may marry; however mW of those who do will work 
outside the home, and I many of these marriages will ^ftd in separation^ in divorce, or by the death of 
the male partner. In addition to this, there is .a grovjipg number of vwmen who are not marrying. At 
the same time, most male learners will work in whatever field they choose; however many will become 
husbands Indjfathers, and will have responsibilities involving these rotes. 

The purpose of this activity is to raise awareness in both female and male learners about the roles, 
responsibilities, decisions and unexpected life-altering incidents they will have to deal with in their 
lives. o ! 

Instructions: The activity contains 10 female and 10 male profiles. These profiles can be used in three 
different situations. They can be used in a mixed group where the female profiles will be matched with 
.female learners and the male profiles will be matched with male learners, or they can t>e used in all- 
male or all-femaje groups. For the most effective learning experience, the profiles should always be 
matched to a learner of the same sex as the profile. The purpose of this activity is to. raise awareness of 
the possibilities in the learner's life; crossing over -and exploring the profiles of the other sex can be 
informative, but it is most important to explore what may happen in their own lives as males or 
females. 

The female profiles are numbered and the male profiles are lettered. Profiles and chance .factors; 
should be cut apart or folded so Jhat the profile facts only are seen for the game's first phase. These 
profile facts inform the learner about their assumed life span, majkal and parental status and educa- 
tional level. The learners are then asked to individually respond to these by describing what their 
'future situation may be. They can do this by combining their personal aspirations and plans with this 
given situation. 

When each learned has 'described her or his situation, the second phase begifis by handing out or 
turning over the corresponding chance factors for each individual's response. The group can help eacH , 
individual think of various ways she or he oould deal with the situation created by the chance factors. 
Discussion of child care, money problems, furtherjng^education, etc., Will be enhanced by total group 
discussion. - . > 

After the problem has been dealt with, the group can be asked to discuss how early-planning or action 
1 might have prevented the problem or prepared the learner for. the chande factors. 



Adapted by permission of the California Commission on the Status of Women (not dated), and reprinted from The 
Whole Person Book: Toward Self -Discovery and Life Options, Liggett etal., 1&79. . 
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To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued) 



'FEMALE PROFILES 

i 

Profile 1 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: * 

« • 

Chance Factors 1 / 

You work as a secretary for two years before your marriage. You have two children. Your hus- 
band% job seems promising, but he doesn't advance as quickly as he hoped, and when the children are 
7 and 9, yoy and he realize that with the high cost of medical and dental care, taxes, saving for- the 
i children's education and wanting to buy a home, one salary just will not do it. 

What do you do? ' 



Profile 2 

» * * * 

You live to" be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 

You complete four years of college before marriage. 



Your present occupational choice is: 



0 



Chance Factors 2 

You "fall into" a dream job soon after graduation fronrr college and two years \a\er meet and 
marry a youpg man with a promising fu&re in another field from yours. You keep ori^ working after 
Tyour two children are born because you love your work and you are rising fast in your company. Ten 
years later when ybu are near the top, your company is bought outright by a large conglomerate. The 
whole firm is to be moved to New Yofk and you are offered a directorship. There are rjo opportuni- 
ties for you at your level if you switch to another company in your field here in town. Opportunities 
for your husband in New York are unknown. 



What do you do? ?3 



To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued} 



Profile 3 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors 3 

You work a year and are married at 19. You enjoy your 20 years of homemaking, but when you 
are 40 your children are*grown. You don't want to just sjt home for another 35 years. 

What do you do? 



Profile 4 • ' 

You live to tfe 75 years old. 

s 

You marry and have children. J 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors 4 

You go to work for the telephone company when you are 18. Two years later you marry a hand- 
some, dashing line repairman, and by the time you are 26 you have three children. Your husband is 
assigned tp emergency repair work in remote places-is home less and less. He starts seeing other 
women, and doesn't send home money regularly for you and the family^You try for three ytears to 
straighten things out, but at age 30 things are worse rather than bett^f and you get a divorce. The 
court awards you some alimony (now known as spousal support) and child support, but it is not enough 
to live on and there is very little community property-just clothing and furniture. 



How can you cope? 



* i 
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To t?e used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to beJV&rried, p. 25 (Continued) 

/ 

* *• 

i 

Profiles 

A « 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 

You complete two years of college before marriage. 

Your present occupational choice is: 9 



Chance Factors 5 



You and your husband have three children. Your husband has a good job and things are going well 
for the family until you are 34, when your husband is killed in an automobile accident. The children 
are then 4, 8 and 10. There is some life insurance, but not eno\jgh to last very long. 

How will you cope? 



Prof He 6 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry, % 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: .? 

* 

Chance Factors 6 * 

You marry your high school "steady" right after you graduate from high school. He has com- 
pleted two years of college at that point, and you go to work as a clerk-typist in a law firm to put him 
through college. He graduates from college and gets a good job. After five years in the firm you are 
promoted to head secretary in tl\e law firm. It is fascinating work, and while you and your husband 
are disappointed that no children come along, you decide that since you both eftjoy the challenges and 
^eedom of your life that you will not adopt children. You "are interested in the cases being handled 
by the firm, but over the next 15 years you find that your secretarial role is less and fess challenging. 
You are now 38. • 



What will you do the rest <^f your life? 



75 



To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued) 



Profile 7 , ^ 

You live to be 75 years old. 
You n^arry and haveqhildren. 

. You have not obtained education beyond high school. 



Your present occupaTiEnat^joice is: 



Chance Factors 7 \ 

\ It is apparent within two years that your marriage was a mistake and you are divorced. You re- 
marry when you are 24 and have two children. When you are 35 and the children are 7 and 9, your 
husband's job and whole field of work is wiped out by automation. 

How can ^ family cope? 



Profile 8 

You live to be 75 years old. 

Ybu marry and have children. 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 



Your present occupational cjjpice is: 

c 



Chance Factors 8 



In your senior year in high school you fall madly in love with an exciting "older man of 29," 
who is already successful in business. He is of the firm opinion that woman's place is in the home, and 
states often that no wife of his will ever work. The two of you continue to be genehraj^vu^ompatible 
and remain married all your lives, but over the years his business affairs take up more and more of his 
time, and he prefers spending his leisure time "with the boys" hunting and fishing, Your children are 
all off on their own by the time you are 43 years old. 

What do you do with the rest of your life? 

A /o 



i 



0 

To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued) 



Profile 9 

You live to be 75 years old. „ 
You have not married. 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: 1 
Chance Factors 9 % 

Your father dies unexpectedly when you are 17 and your mother is in poor health. You have four 
younger brothers and sisters, the youngest of whom is 2, so supporting the family is up to you. You 
have no practical skills and jobs are scarce, but you get work in a cleaning plant. The pay is not bad, 
but you are pretty tired by nighttime, especially after seeing to things at home. You have male friends, 
but the ones you really like have their own problems and don't see themselves taking over support of 
yoar family. By the time the other children can help out enough so that most of your earnings are not 
needed for the family, you are 35 years old. You find that at that age, there are very feweligible men 
you are attracted to, and you are not so sure you would like to marry. 

What will you do.with the re$t of your Mfe? 

Profile 10 ° 
You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. - i 

You complete three years of college before marriage.\ 

Your present occupational choice is: \ 
Chance Factors 10 

Your fiance graduates from college when you finish your junior year, and he is offered a good job 
ip a town which has no four-year college. You marry and go with him. When you are 42, and yoar 
children are 15 and 17, your husband says he wants a div^rte to marry a younger.woman. Under the 
new divorce law you can't get alimony (now known as spousal support) just because you are a woman, 
but since you have been married for such a long time the court awards you a small amount of spousal 
support for three years and child support until the children are 21. You also get one of the cars and 
the furniture, which are paid for, and the house, which is only two-thirds paid for. Even with the 
support money, there is not going to be enoughlo make ends meet. 

Hov^will you cope? » * 
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To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p o . 25 (ContinJed) f 
. . ^ * 

MALE PROFILES 

Profile A 

You live to be 75 years old. / < 

You marry and have children. 
You have not obtained education beyond high school. 
Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors A 

You and your wife marry young. You go to work immediately in a factory job. Your wages are 
good and you are able to earn a comfortable livirig for your family. After 10 years of marriage, your 
wife dies leaving three children, ages 9, 7 and 4, for you to raise alone. 

How can you cope? , ' 



Profiles - ^ 

You live to.be 75 ye£rs old. 

You marry and have children. 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors B * 
\ \ 

You marry soon after you graduate from high school. You go to work at the local bank and are 
soon promoted. Your wife chooses homemaking as a career and you have two children. You soon 
reach a point in your career where you cannot be promoted without a college education. You know, 
however, that it will be an economic hardship to enroll in college and maintain your standard of living 
for your family. 

What do you do? 78 • 
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To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued) 



Profile C 

You live to be 75 years old. 
You have not married. ■ 



You complete four years of college. 
Your present occupational* choice is: 



Chance Factors C 



When you graduate from college you find a good job in a city several hundred mites from your 
home town. You earn a good living and are able to financially help your aging. parents. When you are 
35 your father dies. Your mother is no longer able to care for herself and she wan\s you to return 
to your home town and live with her. You really like your job and have not found a comparable job in 
your home town. . 

What.do you do? ■ 



Profile b 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 
» 

You go to trade school before marriage. 
Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors D 



i 



You and your wife meet while you are in trade school-and -marry when you graduate. She only 
works for a couple* of years before you begin your family. You have five small children. You are 
laid off at the same time your wife has an opportunity to get a well-paying job where she will be 
trained in mechanics. 



What do you do? 
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To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued) 



Profile E 

You live to be 75 years old. 
You marry. 

You complete four years of college before fnarriage. 
Your present occupational choice is: , 

V 

» 

Chance Factors E 

You and your wife are both college educated. You both have professional careers and youlchoose 
to not have children. You both are promoted in your respective companies and you have been happy 
with your careers. Your wife has been offered a new job in another city which involves a large promo- 
tion, new responsibilities and a large pay increase. You have just been offered a new position in your 
company in this town. 



What do you do? 




Profile F 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have ghildren. 

You have noJrobtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors F 

t You go to work immediate^ after high school and marry soon after. You and your wife have 
two children. You are able to provide a comfortable living, but do not maintain adequate life and dis- 
ability insurance. You are in a car accident and are now unable to perform your job. Your insurance 
will cover the]jhospital costs and will pay the major bills for only a few months. 

■ ' i 

How can the family cope? 

« 80 
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To be used with When I Grow Up I'm Going to be Married, p. 25 (Continued) 



Profile G 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 

You have npfbbtained education beyond high school. 

Your present occupational choice is: 



Chance Factors G 



You and your wife hatfe both worked since your marriage. Your wife has returned to work 
shortly after the birth of your two children. It has always been necessary for both of you to work to 
keep up economically. YolJ wife is pregnant again. She wants to quit work after this child is born 
and stay at home to raisS ^children. ThisAvill produce financial problems. 

What do you do? 



Profile H 

YoiS live to be 75 years old. ; 

You marry ^nd have children. 

You have not obtained education beyond high school. 

Ybur present occupational choide is: 



Chance Factors H 

You have a good jo&Vi a locally owned company. You earn a good income and your wife chose 
homemaking as a career. You and your wife, married for 15 years, have two children, 9 and 12. This 
year you were divorced and your w'ife was given custody oi4he children. You have visitation rights 
which allow the children to live with you approximately 50 percent of the year. 

What Nving and child care arrangements can you make? • 

. • ' 81 > 
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Profile I 

You I jve to be 75 years old. 

You marry and have children. 

You complete business school before marriage. 

Your present occupational choice is: 



.1 



Chance Factors I > , r " 

You tiave been married for 15 years and have one child; your wife does not work outside the 
home, but did so before your marriage. You have become less and^ss satisfied with your career in 
the last 15 years. You are bored and you see no way of advancing or doing different things in your 
present career. You would like to change your career area to work full time at a hoblgyr you have al- 
ways enjoyed: photography. 

What do you do? . 1 \<- 



Profile J 

You live to be 75 years old. 

You have not parried. 

You complete four years of college. 



, 5-' 



Your present occupational choice is: 



0 * 

ERIC 



Chance ^FactoHJ 



Ypu h|^e a good job which (jives you enough income. to enjoy life. You have'al^^s been'known 
as a playboy type. You realize that having an interesting job is not enough; you also^want companion- 
ship and a meaningful' relationship with a woman. *^ ^ 



^ Wtiat-dd you do? 
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BEING A MAN 

By David Sadker 



Defining the Male Role Stereotype 
I From cradle td grave, the pressures of sex-role 
stereotyping serve to channel and limit male and 
female behavior; 'There is, for example, no gene- 
tic reason why male infants should be dressed 
in blue and female infants in pink/ The only 
apparent -purpose for such a practiqe is to aid 
adults who* might unwittingly compliment a 
male infant's "long lashes" or a female infant's 
"husky build!" The colors serve to signal adults 
as to the appropriate behavior. Pink elicits 
"Isn't she Wet!" (Sweet may be replaced by , ■ 
"ado/able," "beautitul," "cunning," "a knock- 
out^' *etc.)/Such comments may' be comple- 
mented by soft touches and. warm hugr. Blue, 
on * the other hand, elicits- "husky Tfellow," 
"looks like a football player/' and "tough guy." 
The accompanying physical treatment given to 
boys is less warm than that given to girls, ^nd, in 
fact, one_study revealed that after 6 months of 
age, boys are picked up and hugged less often 
than girls are. 1 

As male infants becofme young, boys, the 
differentiartreatment intensifies, and the fessons 
on male role expectations became more* fre- 
quent. A,boy who rejects aspect! of this rdle is 
^reprimanded md|re severely, in^fact, thaft is^iis 
female Counterpart. A girl' who does notfttflow 
the socially approved expectation^ for females is 
often /described as/'gtfing through a phasfc." Sfee 
is allowed to be a "tomboy"-at least for a 
period of time. However, a boy-who rejects the 
male role stereotype is awarded no such toler- 
ance/The term "Janeboy'' does n<^t exist. 

90th at home and in school, boys are made 
to conform to rigid sex role expectations. Even 
the newspapers provide n& relief. *A popular s 
"advice to tf>e reader" column recently featured 
a letter from # parent who was deeply concerned 
because her yoGng son <was playing with tioll\. U 



# There was no acknowledgment that doll play 
can be a harmless and, in fact," valuable way for 
boys to rehearse future parental roles. The 
columnist advised that if the '"problem" con- 
tinued, the boy might be "sick," and recom- 
mended thfat the child receive professional help. 

Wherever boys turn, this sex role socializa- 
tion continues. On television and in films, they 
view thousands of .hours of violence and tough 
masculine models. From parents and counselors, 
most boys t are channeled into male-oriented 
occupations and are encouraged to fulfill a mas- 
culine value system. To peers they must prove, 
their toughness. So pervasive is the pressure that 
few boys are euer permitted to seriously ques- 
tion the worth and appropriateness of the male 
role stereotype. Before we explore the limita- 
tions of the masculine mystique, we must take 
a closer look at what, this stereotype entails. As 
we examine the lessons of the male stereotype, 
'however,' it is important to remember that the 
behaviors described can be positive and healthy 
qualities when displayed by either males or 
females in situations where these behaviors are 
appropriate. They become negative and limiting, 
however, wheh th.ey are required for or per- 
mitted to only one sex arid when they are 
applied to all situations. The qualities discussed 
below in 'The Lessons of the Male Stereotype" 
are described in their most extreme and stereo- 
typed f6rm, because this is often the way that 
they impact oi>yourig (and* not-so-young) males. 

, — - - J 

Reprinted with permission. David Sadker, "Being a Man: 
A Unit of Instructional Activities on Male Role Stereo-, 
typing." Washington, D.C.: Resource Center on Roles in 
Education, 1976. From an instructional unit authorized 
by the Women's Program Staff,* US. Office ,of 
Education. * 
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The Lessons of the Male Stereotype 

Lesson One-Stifle It 

"Crybaby"' may represent a common child- 
hood taunt, but its echoes foMow young boys, 
into manhood. It is "unmanly" to cry. Boys are 
^supposed to be strong and unemotional. 

By 5 or 6 years of age, boys know that they 
are supposedjjto show neither fear nor tears. 2 As 
men, they. hcive learned to present a strong and 
unemotional facade. The "strong, silent" type has 
bebome the model. Small disappointments and 
major catastrophes are to be treated with the 
same stoic response. Concealing fear, sorrow, 
doubt, and tenderness is a mark of being a "real 
man." 

Lesson Two-Choose Your Occupation (from ♦ 
the following list only!) 

Although our society offers a wide variety 
of potential careers, sex typing restricts the 
choices of boys and girls. For girls, the restric- 
tions have traditionally been very severe, limit- 
ing females to relatively few socially acceptable 
careers which are often^ extensions of the nur- 
turing role. Boys also encounter career restric- 
tions. J^oys who consider becoming teachers of 
very young children, .nurses, dancers, or secre- 
taries absorb social criticism for their occupa- 
tional choice-or change their decisions. 

Lesson Threes-Money Makes the Man 

Although acceptable career options for men 
are socially restricted, at least one character- 
istic of any acceptably occupation remains con- 
stant: It must pay well. The male has been 
designated as the primary, and often only, 
financial provider for the fafinily. In fact, a man's 
Ability. to earn a substantial income has become 
a measure not only of his success, but of his 
masculinity as. well The size of a /nan's pay- 
check is a measure of his v wortK. A woman may 
glow in the jgreen radiance emanating from her 
husband'^ waHet, pleased and proud to have 
pulled off a "real catch." To males, the lessen is 
all too clear: In order to be successful and 
desirable, earn, earn, earn. 



- Lesson Four-Winning at A ny Cost 

From the early years on, boys arp taught the 
• lessons of intense competition. On the atMetic 
f^ld, in school, and even in their social lives, 

^most boys are driven to compete and to*win, no 
matter what the cost. As adults, this cult of 
competition contjnues'as many men vie to get 
ahead of one another for the best paying jobs 
and the earliest promotions. 

The athletic fielcj provides numerous exam- 
ples of this pervasive competitive ethic. Uncon- 
trollable anger from an 8-year-old second 

• baseman pn a losing Little league team is. 
evidence of the early inculcation of this <?om- 
jDetitive drive. Former football coach Vince 
Lombapdi summed it up well when he said," 
"Winning is not the most important thing. It's 
thp only thing." # , < 

Lesson Five-Acting Tough 

"With few frontiers left to conquer and f6w 
wild animals reft to subdue, men are taught 

, nevertheless to be strong and tough. In our 
.technological society this toughness has be- 
come redirected at dominating women, con- 
quering other men, and questing for power and 
money. Acting tough includes not only hiding 
emotions and' competing at all costs but also 
childishly demonstrating personal strength. It 
involves the ability to 'dish it oliUand to "take 
it," everTwhen refusa^ to capitulate or cdij)- 

-promise involves severe physical and psychologi- 
cal loss. Reason and compassion are frequently 
the victims when a man demonstrates his virility 
by acting tough. - * 

. Acting tough is required in both personal and 

public behavior; it is clearly valued in many of • 
our most prestigious social roles, from corporate 
executive to military officer. 

* • • The Male Machine 3 

Marc Feigen Fasteau has summed up this 
masculine sterebtype by way of analogy: As 
men learn these lessons in rpasculinity, they 
assume machine-like qualities. The complete 
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fulfillment of the male stereotype results in a 
functional, efficient machine. Such' a man/ % 
machine seizes the offensive and tackles jobs 
with a fervor. Personal issues, wait along a side- 
track as he rumbles on. straight ahead to the 
victory he needs: Victory reinforces his compet- 
itive drive. Defeat is marked without emotion, 
and serves only to strengthen his resolve. His 
gears rup efficiently, If not effortlessly, arid his 
relationship to otfoer* male machines is one of 
respect, never intimacy. The male machine is 
programmed to operate in certain acceptable 
areas, and tends to become dysfunctional if 
forced into "inappropriate" occupations, Hke 
nursing or secretarial work. The, machine 1 .is 
geared for victory, and victory is demonstrated 
by success, power, ar)d, of course, money. 

Men who buy into this image and who adopt 
'the masculine stereotype are doing so at great 
cost. For inside the male machine lives a human 
being, an individual with the potential to go 
beyond this mechanical existencefand »to IfVe a 
fuller, 'more diverse, complete, and longer life. 
But living iri a society that molds and rewards 
the male machine makes it difficult to perceive 
the cos* of male sex role stereotyping. The next 
section briefly revie^S€ftfie of thesecosts. 



The Cost of the Male Role Stereotype « 

•Hidden costs have become a way of life in our 
society. The new washing machine, advertised 
•for $199, costs '$257 after installation, tax, \ 
delivery, and a $10 charge .for "harvest gold" are * 
wadded on. Hidden dosts, \ 

Male sex role stereotyping results in one of 
the great hidden costs of our society. This cost 
frequently goes undetected, for it is a natural 
part of the American landscape. But the cost is 
real and devastating. 

Cost 1- Early Problems ^\ 
- . Boys are pressured early to meet the demands 
df the sex role stereotype. Parents generally 
encourage their children to develop interests in 
those areas that they consider appropriate for 



. the opposite sex. Such shaping of sex-typed 
behaviors may have consequences for the school 
performance of young males. Numerous studies 
have documented that in our ^ulture young 
-males experience a signif icantlyV higher fre- 
quency of /reading difficulties than do young 
females. This is not the case, however, in cul- 
tures in which reading is typed as an important 

.component of the male role. 5 -v 

« 

„ Cpst 2-Barriers Between Men 7 

Men who are committed to the traditional 
masculine stereotype find little time or reason 
to establish close relationships with other men. 
The competitive drive makes them adversaries, 
and reduces the desire for cooperation; and 
friendship. The inability to share emotions and 
feelings hinders honest personal communica- 
tion. To protect the image of self-reliant tough- 
ness, and to hide potential vulnerabilities, the, 
stereotyped male develops an invisible communi- 
cation barrier that keeps other men at a distance. 
The traditional male image is preserved; but at 
a high cost— nothing less thin the friendship of 
other human beings. 

Cost 3-Barriers Between Men and Women 
Many aspects of the male stereotype inhibit 

v positive relationships between men and women. 
The overemphasized male (Commitment to a 
career can detraqt from the quantity and quality 
of time men spend with women. The* inability 
tif some men tp share their feelings and self 
ooubts-in some cases the inability of men to be 

'in touch with their personal feelings-may de- 
tract from an honest -and open relationship/The 
pressure fek by men ip continually compete and 
succeed, the same pressure which alienates them 
from their feljaw-men, also mgy restrict and 
limit the cjtfality of their relationship with 
women. 

In marriage, the male stereotype continues to 
limit the cfbality of male-female relationships. 
This is espepally true,because of the increasing 
number of "wives now exploring careers outside 
the home. These ^/vomen do not seek a family 
breadwinner. Rather, they seek partners willing 



I 
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and able to share in the family is economic 
venture. Men enmeshed in the male stereotype 
perceive the notion of a wife at work as threat- 
ening, perhaps even an indication of the hus- 
band's inability as family provider. This marital 
stress increases when working wives expect their 
husbands to depart even further from the male 
stereotype and sharfe in the household chores. 
Men who perceive £ these "chores as "women's 
work" and "unma^ly^ create further marital 
tension. Many of today's vyomen are openly 
demanding a sharing of their traditional home- 
making roles, and a husband unable to grow 
tjeyond the 'male stereotype may- find his mar- 
riage just another statistic in the mushrooming^ 
divorce rate. 

Cost 4-Weekend Fathers ° 
The fulfillment of rt)le demands pulls many 
men away not onjy from their wives, but from 
their children as well. Long hours invested in 
career building and. moneyma1<ing are at the 
expense of time spent with children. One recent 
study revealed that a majority- of new fathers 
have never changed a diaper 6 — an interesting 
comment on the lack of contact between father 
and child. For many of these fathers, this es- 
tranged relationship continues as their children 
grow into adolescence. Mothers often assume 
the major parenting function, as men become' 
weekend fathers. The distance between children \ 
and their fathers, is another measure of the .cost 
of sex role stereotyping. . 

Cos* 5- The Career "L ocfrin;' " ' : 



that bring money, but not necessarily self- 
fulfillment. • 

- *t 

^Cost 6— The Leisure and Retirement "Lockouf 
1 The other side of the career lock-i© is the lei- 
sure and retirement lockout. When men deVQte 
a great deal of time first ,to cofaji&ting.for the " 
best jobs and promotions and' then «tb, guarding 
and maintaining their hard-wan pdsftcons, there J 
s little time left to develop* leisure interests. \ 
The single-track nature of* jnany_ rrf$n's lives 
becomes even more appareivVduring* the retire- 
ment years. At a time when the rewards of life- * 

♦ 

long efforts should be reaped, these men find 
themselves driftint^afmlessly ,as their well-. ? 
trodden paths to the bfjffce or business door are 
closed off. Wfthout wdrfcj they are also^vithout 
direction or purpqse.-The suicid£j#t^for retired k * ' 
men is several times that of {■etfred women. 7 - 

Cost /—Physical Disability and. Q e ^hJ&~/ 
* The obvious 'muscular suffe'rTority* of most 
men evsrmosj women leacis to a common mis- 
cor^eption: that'tffen are stronger than worjien. 
Since, we^live irf % world where rftuscular strength 
is: of Jess arijd less importance, endurance' and ^ 
other areas' of physical strength become more 
crucial. And in thtfse areas, men are the wefcker 
sex. They have a greater susceptibility tt> Stress. 
-J\fter years of driving to compete striving to get 
ahead, shp^Tdering etonpmic burdens, and hid- 
ing fhen^doubts and fears trom otherj, men fall 
vic&rf to heart attack a nd^troke. Men are likely 
# to* die at'an garlieV age thap worsen: tb^ average 
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lifespan* for women 'exceeds th^t of men by 
* Because of the pressure *o earn, jeam^earn,^ >abo o t - 8 years. .Ait^gh the susceptibility of 
men often fipd themselves victims ^ disease jmd earjier death may be 

lock-in. Initially they are forced t6 consfcteV '\ ; due ' t< J bi oio gijC 0i difference the eco- 

'only t|je more lucrative positions', aven if they • ^ p^cftologteal burdens of male- sex 

' are not interested. jrf these jobs.^Once^nvolved . &\ e demand^may take a significant toll in the 
in their chosen cheers, t^^ v ^i>*exit.-lf^6/^ ^physical well-being of men. 3 
JO or 20 years, ar.marj bVcornes^or«d„ : pr.tf0ir^ ' • ©- * * 

terested in htsr^rfeffefitt^ V -}post ^Society's Masculine Nature 

explore alternatives.. Withf the fa^riy'i,fioancf^l .* J t hh preponderance di men in the leadership 
well being fqta% in 'hjV.hands, hkcjecrsfarts afe / pOsitions^of our. instrtutidns casts a. lortg^hadoyv 
noMonger hi$ -'dwn^'SexrfQie^^^^oiy^ng TockS* * * over the very nature of our society. The # tough, 
wcfnie^rht^househoi^ tasl^i to<f f&n,lrpo jobs * comp^trtiye, emotionless, male role stereotype 

V r - •/ *-V; *r< ...... - . 
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permeates dlur political, economic, and mili- 
tary institutions. The aggression of corporate 
executives "on the move/' the "flexing of 
muscles/' and the "rattling of swords" of poli- 
tical leaders, and the stoic masculinity of mili- 
tary men all reflect the male sex role stereotype 
on a grand scale. At these institutional levels, the 
effects of male stereotyping touch the lives of 
all society's children. * 

Many of the same costs inflicted on Inen 
individually are also inflicted on the society at 
large. The single- mi pded commitment to "win- 
ning" permeates oyr .institutions, ^metimes 
leading to "illegal and immoral acts in order to 
win a profitable contract or to pass laws in the 
self-interest of legislators, ponscience and ref lec 
tiqn are submerged as private snd public institu- 
tions become involved in a headlong aqd some- 
times mindless mission of setf-interest. Lack of 
emotionality is considered a societal virtue and 
given the respectable laqel of "efficiency." 

In international affaip, many nations have 
adopted the masculine mystiqOe as part of their 
foreign policy? A "show of*strength," a lust to 
protect or add to a nation's territory, the ag- 
gression of and competition between nations— all 
this and morfe reflects aspefcts of machismo, the 
masciAne stereotype, on an international scale. 

It fs impossible to predict how different the 
'world might be if cooperation, compassion, and 
inter-personal honesty V5#re the hallprarks of 
intefnationaV relations. And urifortunately, we 
dcr five i* a wprld in wtiich th*resort to force 
may be 9 necessary in issues concerning national 
self-cjfcfense and human freedom. But frequent- 
ly, nations are-tec* eager .to prove their strength 
through tougtamftfe and tough actions. And.the 
wdrltf J>a^6sssafe, less sane place because of it. 

? Confronting the Male Role Stereotype 

* It is time that understand and confront 
th^ damaging effects of our society's traditional 
c&C£ptiora_of -sex roles/ As teachers, we can 
participate in moving the next generation 
beyorxi these limiting definitions of masculinity 



and femininity. Boys and girls are not polar ex- 
tremes, in spite of all the lessons of the sociali- 
zation process. Society should accept boys who 
are dependent and gentle as well as girls who are 
strong and assertive. It is time society recog- 
nized th4 Jniversal and fundamental human 
qualities of all its children. 

The human potential lost to society as a result 
^ of sex role stereotyping is impossible to esti- 
mate. Psychological studies suggest that females 
who adopt the feminine stereotype score low on 
self-esteem and self-acceptance, but high on 
anxiety, relative to females who do not adopt 
the stereotype. Men who accept the male 
sterebtype also demonstrate high anxiety and 
- low self-a#cept&nce relative to other males. Both 
males and females who are highly sex .stereo- 
typed score lower on creativity and intelligence 
tests than those who are not as sex stereo- 
typed. 9 ' >. 

In the final analysis, when all the psychologi- 
cal and sociological costs are tallied, when all 
the philosophical and legal arguments for 
equality are advanced, the real human commit- 
ment to liberation for men and women remains; « 
an intensely personal one. In the next few years! 
if society -ts to alleviate the restrictions of Tnate* 
stereotyping, Pt<will be as a result of the beliefs 
and actions of individuals. The willingness and 
ability of individual teachers, men and-women, 
to confront this issue, can be a significant force 
in moving our society away from the debilita- 
ting effects of sexism. 

' . FpefTNOTES , . ; 
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MYTH AND REALITY OPINIONNAIRE 



AGREE DISAGREE 



— J. — j 1 . A woman's place is in the home. , 



\ : 



2. Women aren't seriously attached to the labor force; they work 
" only for extra pocket money. 

3. Women use sick leave more than male workers; therefore, they' 
cost the company more. 

V - 

4. Women don't work outside the home as long or as regularjy as 
men; therefore, their training and education is often wasted, 

* \ • 

5. When women vyork outside the home, they deprive men of job 
opportunities ^ 



* 



6. Women should stick to "women's jobs" and shouldn't compete 
for "men's jobs." 

7. Most women don't want on-the-job responsibility; they would 
prefer not to have promotions or job changes which.add to their 
work load. 

8. 'Children of mothers who work outside the home are more likely 
to become juvenile delinquents. 

9 V Men don't like^to work for women supervisors. 

ip. Median earnings of vtome'n working full time year-round are 
about 59% of those earned ,by men. 

1 1 . White women earn more than non-white men. « 

12. Women have a higher turnover rate than men because the^get 
married! and stop working outside the home, 

13. A typical American family consists of a husband who works 
outside the home, a wife who is a homemaker, and twb children. 
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REALITIES OF WOMEN AND WORK 



1. Homemaking in itself is no longer a full time job for most people. Goods and services formerly 
produced in the home ace now commercially available; labor-saving devices have lightened or 
eliminated much work around the home. Today more than half of all women between 18 and 64 
years of age are in the labor force, where they are making a substantial contribution to the nation's 
economy. Studies show that 9 out of 10 women will work outside the home at some time in their 
lives.* \ \ . 

2. A majority of women .work because of pressing economic need. Nearly two-thirds of all women in 
the labor force in 1978 were either single, widowed, divorced, separated or had husbands whose 
incomes were less than $10,000 a year. (The Bu;eau of Labor Statistics estimates that a low 
standard of living for an urb^rhfamily of four was $15,000 in 1977.) t 

■ ) ' 

3. A recent Public Health Service study shows little difference in the absentee rate due to illness or 
injury: 5.6 days a year for women compared with 5.2 for men.* Some of the small difference 
could be attributed to thefact that it is the womarit who usually stays home with children who are 

J 

4. A declining, number of women leave work for marriage and children. But even Wiong those who 
^ do leave, a majority return when their children are in school. Even with a break taernployment, 

the average woman worker has a work-life expectancy of 25 years as compared with 43Years for 
the average male worker. The single woman averages 45 years In the labor force. Studies on labor 
turnover indicate th^t net differences f<?r men and women are generally small.* In manufacturing 
industries the 1968 rates of- separation per 100 employees were 4.4 for men and 5.2 for women. 
The more educatipn a woman has, the more likely she is to work.* 



5. To illustrate, in 1973 there were 19.8 million married Women (husbands present) in the labor 
force; the* number of unemployed men was 2.5 million. If all the married women stayed home and 

><q unemployed men were placed in their jobs, there would be 17.3 million unfilled jobs. Moreover, 
most unemployed men do not have the education or the skill to qualify for many of the jobs hejd 
by women, such as secretaries, teachers andmurse?.* 

- * • \ 

6. Job requirements, with extremely rare exceptions,^ are unrelated to sex. Tradition rather than job 
content has led to labeling certain jobs as "women's" and others as "men's." In measuring 22 in- 
herent aptitudes and knowledge areas, a research laboratory found that there is no sex difference 
in 14, women excel in 6, and men excel in 2.* ' ' r § 

7. It is .very difficult for women to obtain positions of responsibility. But when given these oppor- 
tunities, women, like men, cope with job responsibilities in addition to personal or family^respon- 
sibilities. Studies show that wqmen who hold supervisory jobs are highly motivated and perform 
w^ll in those positions;* < / ^ 

*ll§. Department of Labor, 1974. 

tWomeVs Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 1979. . \ 
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. 8. Studies show that many factors must be considered when seeking the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. Whether or not a mother is employed outside the home does not appear to be a deter- 
mining factor. These studies indicate that it is the quality of a mother's care rather than thejime 
^consumed in such care which is of mgjor significance. Also a main factor in being a ''good" mother 
is whether her satisfaction is derived from working inside the home or working outside the home.* 

9. Most men who complain about women supervisors have never worked for a woman. In one sturdy 
where at least three-fourths of both the male and female respondents (all executives) had worked 
with women managers, their evaluation of women jn management was favorable. On.^t>ther 
hand, the study showed a traditional/cultural bias among those who reacted unfavorably to 
women as managers. In anbther survey in which 41% of the reporting firms indicated that they 
hired women executives, none rated their performance as unsatisfactory; 50% rated them as 
adequate; 42% rated them as the same as their predecessors, and 8% rated them as better than their 
predecessors.* „ \^ 

10. The average woman worker earns only about fifty-nine cfents for every dollar a man earns, even 
* when both work full time year round. Fully employed Women high school graduates' (with no 

college) had less income on the average than fully employed men who had not completed elemen- * 
. tary school. Women with four years of college also had less income than men with an 8th grade 
education. t ^ f 

• 

11. . The median annual wages (based on J 979 statistics*) demonstrate that women, regardless of race, 
. ^ are the lowest paid workers. , • 

White Males - $15,230 - 

Minority Males ' $1 1 ,053 v \ 

White Females *$ 8,787 * • • 

Minority Females $ 8,383 

12. Numerous studies have found that turnover and absenteeism were more related to the Itevel of job 
rather than sex. There is a higher turnover rate in less rewarding jobs, regardless of the $ex of em- i 

* ployee&t t I 

.13. According to Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, well over half of the 4/.3 million husband-wife 

• families in March* 1976 were "multi-earner;' families in 1975. "The concept of a family wfiere the 
. husband is the only breadwinner r .the wife is the pomemaker out of the labor force, ancj [wh^re] 

** there are two children may be a useful one for many illustrative purposes," comments the 
Women's Bureau, "but it does not represent the typical American Family of the mid-1970's. 
Among husband-wife families in J 975,, only 7 out of 100 fit this description/'^ 

"U.S. Department of Labor, 1974. 
tU.S. Department of Labor, 1979. ' 

^Educational Challenges, 1974.- '. •' (*, 

§Association > of American Colleges, 1977. • . *' . 



Updated from The Whole Papon Book: Toward Self-Discovery and Life Options by Liggett, Romero and Schmeling 
U.S. Office of Education, 1979. *■ . ' 
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WOMEN WHO WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME 



Currently, some 42.1 million American wo- 
men work outside the home for pay. This is 
nearly triple the number of women that were 
in the labor force in .1940. 

Approximately 80 percent of these women 
workers are^oncentrated in jobs at the low^end 
of the pay stele in service industries, clerical 
occupations, retail stores, factories and plants. 
These working women have.no advocacy organi- 
zation at the national level. As a group, they 
are i.sol^jed and under represented. Tradition- 
ally their needs have been neglected. 

It is not only working women, but also their 
families and society" as a whole that suffer be- 
cause of this lack of attention. The National 
Commission on Working Woman was created to: 

1. Explore and publicize the problems and 
needs of working women concentrated in 
above-mentioned occupations, , 

2. Design ^and carry out action research to 
document the prime concerns perceived 
by working women themselves. 

f. Raise public awareness about the status 

of these women. 
4. Improve federal, state ar|d corporate policy 
* concerning tne conditions of working 




women. 



\ 



Recent stucfiek not only 'show that more 
women than ever before are working for pay, 
but that they will probably continue to work- 
Whether they are married, single, widbwed^or' 
divorced, and whether pr, not they have chil- 
dren. Why? For the.sam£ reason men work: 
economic necessity. Yet women are concentrated 
in a few occupations and are .further segregated 
into certain jobs 'within these occupations. 
They are earning less than their male counter- 
parts for the same pr simif^r work. Moreover, 



they often are underemployed in relation to 
the years of education^completed. 

In 1978, 50 percent of all women 16 and 
over worked full-time, year-round for pay. If 
women who worked part of the year«are in- 
cluded, that figure rises to»56 percent. 

What Some Others are Saying 

About the Present Situation! 



According to Eli Ginzberg, Chair of the Na- 
tional Commission for Manpower Policy, "the 
single most outstanding phenomenon of our 
century" is the huge influx of women into the 
workforce. : 

Alan Pifer, President of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, -said in his 1976 Annual 
report that, "Social policies have not yet caught 
up with changing social practice. Nowhere is thi 
disparity bfetween » reality and myth as the 
foundation for social PQlicy more evident than 
in rggard to the large-scale movement of women 
intoTthe labor force— a phenomenon that could 
have! consequences of immense magnitude for 
the nation." 

Meanwhile, AleMs Herman, Director, Depart- 
ment of Labdr Women's Bureau, cautions against 
viewing the influx of women intoWhe labor 
force as a sign^bt progress. Women » "are still, 
for the most part, going into the same kinds of 
low-status, low-paying jobs in clerical land 
service occupations." Herman .notes that or the 
441" occupations listed in the Census Occupa- 
tional Classification System, the majority of 
women are found in only 20. 

s ' 

Used with permission. National Cam mission on Walking' - 
Women, Center for Women and Work, 1977. (Figures 
and portions of the text revised, 1979.)> 
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-In a special" report to its; members titled 
/'Women at Work," the Conference Board noted 
that while women have made breakthroughs 
into new fields, the changes have been modest. 
"Should this slow pace of change continue for 
another decade, it will generate a continuing gap 
between women's career aspirations and* reality 
in the labor markets." 

Minority Women Workers- 
, Distribution and Special Characteristics; 
i 

According to Mary Dublin Keyserling, econo- 
mist and formetaJrrector of the Women's Bureau, 
''min ority womfeVi are far more vulnerable tha 
white women to economic downturns . . . 
larger proportion have dependents and their 
median earnings are lower." She further ex- 
plains that nonwhite women are under greater 
pressure to be wage earners because minority 
men who are family heads have an average 
income that is lower than white men who head 
f apt* lies. 

In 1976, minority women accounted for 12 
percent of all women in the population. They 
were 13 percent of all women porkers (about 
«ive million, of whom 90 percent were black), 
Furthermore, women headed 36 percent of all 
black families and 21 percent of all Hispanic 
families compared with 11 percent of white 
f « female-headed families, Among those families 
headed by -women whd worked full-time the 
year round, the incidence of poverty was almost 
* four times greater for minority families than for/) 
'"white famHies (15 percent and 4 percent, respect" 
tively). Sixty-five percent of minority women 
workers are high school graduates, compared to 
76 percent of white^vom en workers. 

Fully employed minority women continue to 
earn less than white women, but the gap has 
narrowed appreciably. In 1965, the figures 
were s $2,816 for minority women and $3,991 
for white women. By 1977 this had changerjto 
. $8,383 and $8,787, respectively. 

In terms of occupational distribution, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in, 1976 



the figures for women 16 years of age and over 
were as follows: 



Major Occupation Group 


Minority 


White 

s 


Number (in thousands) 


4,356 


30,739 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


\ Professional & Technical Workers 


14.2 


16.2 


Managers & Administrators 


2.8 


5.9 


Clerical Workers 


26.0 


* 36.2 


Sales Workers 


2.5 




Operatives (including transport) 


15.7 


11j3 


Service Workers (except 






private household) * f • 


26.0 . 


16.8 & 


Private Household Workers 


9.4 


'2.2 


,__Other Occupations 


3.4 






i 
\ 





z Other Facts and Figures 
About Working Women: • 

Before beginnVng to concentrate on policies 
and directions, it might be helpful to /take a look 
at other information concerning women workers, 
in the United States: 

• As of March 1976, 43 percent of all women in 
the labor force were single, widowed, sepa- 
rated or divorced, and worked to support 

* themselves" and thffr dependents. More than 
an additional quarter of all women in the 
labor force were married women whose hus- 
bands earned less than $10,000 the previous 
year-less than vChat was needed to meet the 
minimum requirements^ -ar family of four. 

• Women account for: "98 percent of all secre- 
taries, 94 percent of all typists jb 78 percent of 
all clerical workers, '95 percent of all private 
household workers, less than 10 percent of 
skilled workers and less than 5 percent of top 
management jobs. 

Earnings Gap 0 

• The earnings gap between men and women is 
significant and has actually widened in recent 
years. In 1977, women earned , only 58.9 
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percent 4>f the median earnings of men for 
i ye^r-roynd, full-time * work. In 1955, they 
earned 64 percent of what men earned. 

• Women fared best, relative to men, in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations, where 
they earned 73 percent of 4 men's earnings. 
They fared worst in sales, where they earned 
only 45 percent as much as men. Women's 
earnings compared to men's other cate- 
gories included: clerical workers^ 64 percent; 
craft workers, 61 percent; operatives, 60 per- 
cent; service workers /N 64 percent. [May 1976 
figures, BLS Data Book on U.S. Working 
Women.} 

Family Responsibilities 

• 50.5 percent (15.5 million) djf all mothers 
with children under 18 were in the labor force 
in March 1977. This compares with 9 percent 
in 1940, 27 percent in 1955, and 35 percent 
in 1965. Of the working mothers, 5.4 million 
had children under six years of age. There 
were only about one million spaces available 
in licensed day care programs/ No one yet 
knows how marry of the remaining children 
have been adequately provided for, and* how 
many aje actually left to their own devices 
out of sheer necessity. 

• Since 1966, women's part-time employment 
has grown almost twice as fast as their f u II- 

• time employment— often at a cost to their 
careers sinc^most part-time jobs are the low- 
est paying in many occupational categories 
(e.g., * office temporaries, sales clerks, etc.): 
Apf)roximately one-third of working\ mothers 
have taken part-time employment, apparently 
in an effort to balance home and work re- 
sponsibilities. 

Education arid Training 

• Post-high school vocational training under- 
taken by women has followed traditional 
patterns of sex segregation: 95 percent ,of ( 
health courses, and 79 percept of business/ 
commercial courses in v^pcitional-technical 
schools are taken by wom^n. Meanwhile, 



98 percent of| technical, industrial and trade 
subjects are taken by men. 
As of June 1976, women comprised just over 
1 percent of all registered apprentices (3,545 
out of a total of 267,645). Of the 415 appren- 
ticeable trades and crafts, only the barber/ 
beautician trade has more women than men— . 
496 or 54.5 percent. In 1975, only eight' 
groupings listed more than 100 women ap- 
prentices: barbers and beauticians, book- 
binders and bindery workers, carpenters," 
typesetters, cooks anld^bakers, electricians, 
machinists, and tool anql die makers. Only 
0;36 percent of all construction trades ap- 

3i£Dti£es-Wfire women.' * 

i National tests indicate that 17-year-old 
girls have less realistic understanding of 
careers and working than do boys of that age. 
A recent Gallup Poll showed that 'Secretary' 
was the most popular career choice among 
teenage girls. At the adult level, lack of career- 
oriented education and training is considered 
to be one of the strong root causes of 
women's inability to establij|%hem selves in 
upwardly mobile occupations^ 
» At almost every level from pre-school to 
graduate school, girls, and women are taught 
by toys,^ texts, media and -counseling to 
undervalue themselves, according to the 
President's National Commission on Inter- 
national Women's Year. * » 
• It is reported that Title IX, which prohibits 
sex. discrimination in any school program or 
activity that receives federal funds, is not 
being fully implemented in the states, and is 
, not being properly ^enforced by the Office^ of 
Civil Rights, "HEW; Four 6 states— Georgia, 
Indiana, South Dakota and Vermont^-were in 
violation of all the requirements of Title fX 
in a 1976/Study by the Project on Equal Edu- 
cation Rights. 

What About Attitudes and Social Conditioning? 



What the foregoing facts and figures do not 
show are the job-related attitudinal problems 
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^ faced by working women. Neither do statistics 
show how certain beliefs and practices actually 
translate into on the-job hardships for workjng 
women. 

Consider the following examples. Policy 
development must include consideration of the 
following situations: 

i 

The average employed v^oman puts at least 26 
hours per week into household duties Jn addi- 
tion, to her job. Working mothers are often 
- criticized for not being at home with their 
children, whereas workng fathers are not subject 
to the same rebuke. 



A wpmara' writes; "I -have a deep-seated fear 
of responsibility which interferes on some basic 
level with my promotion to a better job. The 
kind of selT^iifiUinu**U»4gckis probably the 
same thing many wornen complat r r dbo ut— early 
childhood conditioning to stay home, to accept 
the guidance of others, leave decision making up 
to others, stay out of the limelight, avoid being 
. notjcgdLby others/' 

• How can policy-makers bring the education 
training and counseling of women and^irls 
into alignment with the realities of their 
probable work life of 24 years? 



• How can policy- makers be more sensitive to 
the need for relaxation and recreation among 
all working people, and for sharing home/ 
chilicare responsibilities? 

The blue-collar woman is often perceived as 
"uiifeminine," or trespassing in a man's world. 

• How can policy- makers work to remove these 
stereotypes that create barriers for women? 

domestic worker who .earns little decides 
to better herself by going to work in a hotel. 
She does the same work as a male custodian, but 
earns less. Or,-a licensed practical nurse whose 
duties include technical as well as interpersonal, 

skills earns less than a hospital custodian. \ 

* ' e 



EMC 



• How can policy-makers broaden existing- 
legislation to encompass the concept of 
"equal pay. for work of comparable value?" 

A part-time- sales woman is atfthe mercy of 
the company's work schedule, which keeps 
workers on late night, weekend and holiday 
shifts (regardless of employee preference), and 
eliminates the benefit system. 



• What can Aolicy-makers do to eliminate the 
exploitation and fear of these unprotected 
workers? 



Labor statistics show that there will be a 
surplus of more thajn one million college grad- 
uates between now and 1985-with a .large 
portion most litely women. Technological 
innovation is changing the personnel needs of 
industry. Economic trends are creating a long- 
range- need for two-earner families just to sus- 
tain a modest lifestyle. 

• What can policy-makers do to support a more 
productive relationship between education 
and work, and to provide educational pro- 
grams which channel girls and women linto 
occupations that will be in demand in the 
next ten years? . 

* 

In 1971, hundreds of students supported 
blue-collar worker's on strike against^ major uni- 
versity. Today a similar strike exists on the same* 
campus and reports say it's hard to find a pro- 
union student around. Students say they aren't 
for the wgrkers, nor are they for the university. 
They are for themselves and for meeting their 
own needs; higher workers' salaries will make 
tuition and other costs go up. 

• How can policy-makers foster greater under- 
— standing between students and workers? 

.# » • 

An employer is asked why secretaries m the 
fi\rn don't get advanced to higher-level jobs. 

\ \ ' 
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The employer replies, "They never asked." Men 
are apparently more apt to press for raises and e 
promotions, while women tend to remain 
'committed' and undemanding. < 

• How can policy-makers help women recog- 
nize this and assist them in asserting their 
right to higher earnings and advancement on 
the job? 



A major business magazine ran an ad in an- 
other publication) calling attention to fn article 
* about a drastic shortage of secretaries. The ad 
said more and more women were turning to 
higher paying blue-collar jobs, thus creating a 
lack of "available bodies" in clerical jobs. 

• How can policy-makers help' others become 
aware of the uraacceptabilify of a notion 
that only women can be secretaries, and that 
they are just "available bodies"? 



A carpenterV apprentice stayed overtime to 
clean her too Is. .Two jQurneymen cornered Her 
and told her women didn't,belong in^ this job 
and that she should quit. ShVrefused. One held 
her hands, while the other smashed .her thumbs 
with a hammer. ^ S *- 

How can policymakers inteJ^^<^ prevent 
harrassment af women on the^b^Tien they 
enter nontrajaitfooal fields? ' *' 



I us io n 



It is our ftope?Jthat futu re. Hj5 ma rr Resource 
policy wiJJ^reflecf^^new s^nsijft^y- tou/the 
problems of pink and blue-collar working 
women. It is^pr belief tnat< wheh ^decision- 
makers undejjSpricI the problems arft^tne sense 
r of urgency emqQgtipg'from the grasjqgli^leyel, 
solutions can b<yje$rgned which wiiHtdl\^create 
9 change. ^ . . "<^:~2 
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ENLARGING THE AMERICAN DREAM' ' , 

By Donna Hart 

Traditionally, American society has been will- believe that the effort to force a separation of 

ingto accept culturally different peoples if they . the two, especially as that relates to establish- 
in turn were willing to reject their cultural dis- . ment of society priorities, h^s worked to the 

tinctivene^. Assimilation, until the late 1960s, detriment of' both the racial movement and the 

wa$ accepted by almost everyone, educators and women's movement. The black woman is the 

large segments of most ethnic Communities^ victim^of both racjsm and sexism, and therefore 

prominently included. During' tjje'past decade/ represents a potentially powerful unifying force 

however, ^an emerging sense of heritage that is around issues for both movements.' 

being more and more proudly expressed by In a p^ece included in Voices* of the New 

racial minority arid national origin groups is Feminism, writer Pauli Murray says, "Because 

changing all this. . black women have an equal stake in women's 

The past definition of education's function- liberation and black liberation, they are key 

to temodel citizens for conformity to a single figures at the juncture of these two movements, 

homogeneous model of acceptable behavior and White women feminists are their natural allies 

beliefs-is being challenged. Many Americans in both cases. Their own liberation is liriked with 

now contend that democratic education should the issues that are stirring women today: ade- 

have cultural pluralism as a goal. They,argue that quate income maintenance and the elimination 

the rich cultural mix in Ameri'ca-the diff^ren^ of poverty, repeal or reform of abortion laws/ 

. values, customs, traditions, and religiQn*-can * a nationaf system of child-eare centers, exten- 

expand everyone's horizons as it affects all sion of labor standards to woVkersnovfc excluded, 

aspects of life, including sex-'&le attitudes and cash maternity benefits as part of a system x>f 

issuesrof concern in education. social insurance, and the rsmoval'of all se>\ 

ITrislirtfcfe presents an overview of the im- barriers to educational and employment oppqr- i 

pact of the women's movement on 'cultural ti/htties at all* levels. Blactf women have a special 

norms andjieritage and the cultural differences stake in thfe revolt against the treatment of 

and educational experiences of five minority yyomen primarily'as sex-ebjects, for their owrt 

groups-Puerto Rican, Chicano, Black, Asian, history has left them with'the scars of the most' 

^and Native American. Though these five groups brutaf and degrading aspects of-sexual exploita- 

by no means represent all minority women, they tioh/' 

do indicate the needs of a major segment of * .The rtotion that the black female enjoys a 

minority women as they differ from the needs favored economic position in > relation* to the 

of Anglo women. / . male is "a myth. The belief that black women 

have always been "liberated," and therefore 

Black Women do not need to be involved in a movement to- 

Black women, victims, of double discrimina- liberate women is also a -myth. The media-pro- 

tion because of their race and sex, are often duced stereotype of the women's movement as a ' 

asked to ma*ke a choice with regard ta- their : . L^—l 

priorities: "Are you black first, or female first?;' * Reproduced by permission of Donna R. Hart, Ed.D., 

The plain fact is that .they are both ahd have no Assl ? a l?- t professor of Education, George Mason Uni- 

way to -separate the two. Many black women versity/Frairfax/Vfrgihla. v 
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middle-class white woman's struggle to escape 
from housework and child rearing, to get out of 
her home and into the job market, ignores the 
black won^an who may have. been a family 
breadwinner but who lacked the opportunity to 
make free choices concerning Ker life. 

Historically, these "breadwinner" jobs have 
been the result of the economic structure's 
need for cheap labor. Because of an economic 
necessity of earning a living to4ielp-support the 

► family and a need for the black community to 
draw heavily upon the resources of all its mem- 
bers in order to survive, black v^omen have' 
taken jobs that few others would accept; there- 
by they unwittingly aided in creating the myth 
of the female's dominance in the black family. 
This illustrates how racism has affected the rela- 
tionships between black males and females. As 
black men develop access to the economic 
power structure, black women for the first time 
have wife or worker options that many white 

' women have had for a long time. , . 

Diane Slaughter of the^University of Chicago, 
in examining the different adaptive strategies 
black women" have arrived at, suggests, "The 
strongest conception of womanhood that 

. exists among alt pre-adult. females is that of the 

* woman who has to'take a strong roje in the fam- 
ily. They [the pre-^dult females] accepted the 
situation as part of life and tradition in the black 
community. It is against this backdrop that the 
symbol of the resourceful woman becomes an 
influential model in their lives." 

As a result of her research, Afro-American 
sociologist Joyce Ladner sees three primary 
agents of socialization for the pre-adolescent 
black female: 1) the immediate'and'extended 
family; 2) the peer group; and 3) negative com- 
munity influences such as exposure to rape, 
poverty, viojence, and the like. The strong 
personality that results from exposure to the 
harshness of life enhances the girl's chances for 
survival and her adequate functioning within 
society. To "survive," the black woman must 
"make it" as smother and a worker. 

Consequently, over the years, education has 



been oTie of the black movement's priorities. 
The black woman's aspirations toward education 
ar c e associated with an emphasis on career possi- 
bilities that are se.en as making possible or easing 
the maintenance of the black family. 

Despite the faith of black women in the edu- 
cation system as a* means for social and economic 
advancement, equal education has not assured 
them equal access to opportunity. Black women 
with degrees equivalent to those held by men- 
and white women have been unable to obtain . 
equivalent jobs. The gap between the salaries 
of black men and women has widened. Both 
black and white worpen with some college edu- 
cation earn less thama black male who has only 

• eight years of education. 

Although the black woman has made great 
strides in recent years in closing the educational 
gap, she still suffers from inadequate educatipTi. 
and, training. In 1974, approximately 75 percent 
of black women "had completed "high school 
compared with 85 percent of white women. 
Although there was a 56 percent increase in 
college enrollment of blacks between 1970 and 
1974, only 16 percent of black .women were 
Jf enrolled in college at the end of that period. A 
college degree is attained by only 7.6 percent 
of black women. 

Since 1970, little evidence exists of any ad- 

.vance in the relative earnings of black females. 
A look at the jobs in th^top 5 percent of the 
earnings distribution shows that black females 
held none of them in 1960 and essentially none 
in 1973. Black worqen earn less than white 
women (a median income of $2,810), are em- 
ployed in greater numbers (about 60 percent 
between the ages of 20 and 54), ahd hold a 
greater percentage of low-paying, low-status 
jobs (54 percent are employed as" operatives 
or service workers). In 1975, 35 percent of black 
families were headed by women who earned 3 
median income of only $4,465.. That there is 
still a large number of black women in the labor 
force reflects to' a considerable degree their 
continuing obligation^ to supply' a substantial 
proportion of family income. It also suggests 
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that* educational attainments, no matter how 
small; raise participation rates more for black 
I than for white women. 

' I The quandary of black vybmen is how best to 
I distribute their energies- among the multiple 
1 barriers of poverty, race, and sex, and what 
Istrategies to pursue to minimize conflicting 
jinterests and objectives. 

L More and more, young black women are 
starting to think about their futures as black 
"Jtomen in the United States. They are not ac- 
cepting' societal interpretations of their roles. 
In the process of thinking things through they 
arfe being realistit about the'joles that tftfy 
,wi\l enibcace: Black women will stiH^have* 
Wotk, but they wapt to' worl? at jfibs \h|r.£ire - 
•moie challehging^and thaf more^fii])y'use,'their 
' strengths ^and tallnts. They want quality educa- 
* tioh.^nd framing^ develop 'thjyr *bi lities and . 
merest!' They want education *fljat jespeets 
culttiral differences and\that educates for libera- \ 9 
tion and survival. . - *. • 

* ** 

Puerto Rican Women • • » 

• In immigrating to the states, Puerto Ricans 
differ in one main* respect from most other 
minorities who preceded them; They come as 
American citizens. Nevertheless, numerous prob- 
lems—differences in customs,' racial inequalities, 
and a limited knowledge of English among 
them-have restricted their social, economic, &nd , 
educational success.' 

Many Puerto Ricans report that the family, 
whiph is very important in traditional Puerto ' 
Fficarr culture, experiences^ tremendous shogk 
when if is transplanted from Buerto-flico tp the ' 
piainland. No role in the Puerto Rican American * 
family has been more challer\aed by immigration 
than that of the father/ In V^aditional Puerto 
Rican culture the man is the undisputed head of 
the household Meanwhile, the "good woman" 
obeys \\er husband and stays at horpe, working 

Jong hours while caring for the children. But 
whether head of household of "good woman," 
the individual subordinates his or her wants and 

v needs tcfthose of the family. < * 



* On the U.S. mainland, where women have 
more prominence and stature, these traditional 
Puerto Rican roles are undercut Puerto Rican 
women are not shielded from mainland differ- 
ences. Economic need often projects them into 
the labor force where they are confronted by 
the greater expectation of women's roles. Then, 
too, the school and community teach Puerto 
Rican children that they should have more free- 
dom', be more aggressive and independent, and 
should speak English rather tffan Spanish. These 
influences change the traditional roles wrthiri the 
iV family, 'causing strains, role conflicts, and iden- 
vtiWctfnfusion. i * ■ f 

The Puerto ,Rjcan woman often 'drops out of 
school. at an ear^y agp ttf Writer jthe labor fcfrce,(at 
the lowest level) in the hope that her* wages will 
help heiv family oyrt of a life'pf poverty. When 
she is*at>le to find 3 job, she iaCfes serious disad- , 
- vantages, not least among i^hem her lack of 
" knowledge of English' and the, lack of bilingual 
programs in her community. Adequate training 
t is- .another lack that' keeps a decent salary out of 
r^each, a situation that further compounds her, 
housing, health, and other problems. 

Of no assistance- to her plight are discrimi^ 
, nating hiring practices that have Puerto Rican 
women working for a lower wage than Puerto 
Rican men despite equal pay' legislation. Many 
of the available opportunities have been so- 
calle^ "women's jobV' which are economically 
and politically powerless and amount to nothing 
morethao low-paid unskilled drudgery. 

Supporting this glum picture of, Puerto Rican 
wpmen in America are the. 1975. U.S. Census 
figures that show 1.7 million Puerto Ricans 
in the United States, 906,000 of them female, of 
whom only 154,000 have jpbs. More than half 
of Puerto Rican Women participating in the 
labor force are operative or service workers, and 
68 percent of those working earned incomes 
below $5,000. The most recept data indicate 
that 31 percent of Puerto Rican households 
in the United States are headed ,bty women who 
earn a median income of $3,889. 4 
, Puerto Rican women in America complete an 
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- average of 9.5 years pf school. Only 25 percent 
of them attain- a high-school education and a 
mere '3 percent are college graduates. Their 
educational attainments, like their employment, 
are hampered by their imperfect grasp of English 
and their identity confusion, which is often 
exacerbated by mainland prejudipe and their 
own sense of being strangers in a foreign coun- 
try. Of significant concern to Puerto Ri'can 
women is how much the lack of access to "main- 
stream" education influences their social and 
economic'situations. , »• " " 

Puerto R'ican women in the United States 
are still struggling" with racial as well as sexual 
discrimination in housing, education, and 
hiring. . They find the women's movement 
defined by Anglo-American standards and often 
oblivious to the special needs and strengths of 
minority wonoen. They feel that the rnovement 1 
has tended ta ignore and obscure the racist issue, 
resulting in double discrimination for minority 
women. 

- Puerto Rican women will not separate them- 
selves from their cultural heritage or be alienated 
from their men. They strongly support the quali- 
ties of womanhood, strong family ties, and 
respect for the family as an institution. They 
will accept a movement that confronts sexism, 
but not one that divides the sexes. If the move- 
ment appeals to the issue of basic human rights, 
to the values inherent in the freedom of both 
sexes from sexism, and to the proposition that 
when a woman has freedom of choice this also 
frees the man-if this, in fact, is the meaning of . 
the women's movement, then many Puerto Ri- 
can women will support it. ' 

Mexican- American Women » 

Mexican-Americans constitute the second 
largest minority in the United States today/and . 
more than 90 percent of them are city dwellers. 
Vilma Martinez, a young Chicana (feminine 
form of Chicano) lawyer, has speculated that "in 
15 or 20 years the Hispanic population will 
surpass the black population. Our citizens musf 
be awakened to the ramifications of this fact; 



Hispanos are a nationally significant, and not -a 
regional, group." 

Historicalfy, the Chicano family has been 
patriarchal and authoritarian. Economic, social, 
and political leadership in Chicano communi- 
ties traditionally has been male-based. Educa- 
tion, sexual liberties, and material comforts 
have been for the men, with the women taking 
a subordinate,, supportiyerole within the. family. 
The Chicana ,was controlled by her parents until 
she married and then had to be faithful to her 
husband and-ehildren., I 

Chicanos 'often place a greater* emphasis on 
the family as a unit than- on itsk&ividual.me/ri- 
bers. Parents stress the use of Sfrarjish as their 
.children's primary language, insisting that to give 
up 'Spanish would be to say that one's ancestors 
acebunted for nothing and that orie's culture 
had made no impression on the histpry of the 
Southwest., The fueling prevails that the family 
nucleus would disintegrate if the children could 
not speak in Spanish, to their grandparents. 

Chicana leaders see three distinct choices 
open to Mexican-American women: The Chicana 
♦ can adbpMhe traditional'sex role, imitating the 
rural Mexican woman whose place is in the 
home; she can, choose a dual role in which she 
is bilingual and begins to mgve away from tradN 
tibnal religious and family sex-role images; or 
she can cut her cultural ties and identify with 
the "liberated" middle-class white woman/ 
. This diversity of role models for women, with- 
in the Chicana community requires special 
consideration by^ education policymakers. Chi- 
canas themselves express the, need for having 
specific role models whicb«they*can follow at all 
educatibn levels— elementary, secondary, com- 
. monity' college, and higher education. 'And 
they're^ talking about teachers and administra- 
tors, not just Chicanas in school cafeterias. Many 
of them are looRtrra beyond community-college 
training as secretaries or cosrfietologists. 

Educational and vocational training oppor- 
tunities must, therefore, be made moreaccessibje 
and relevant to Chicana?' Iive 9 s. The deficiencies 
. in our educational system as it relates to Chicanas 
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are underscored in that CHicanas complete an 
average of only nine years of school. One- 
fourth of them have completed less 'than fivje 
years of school, 23 percent Have completed high 
school, and only 2.2 percent of those 25 years 
of age and older are college graduate?. 
* Tftese low figures do not translate the zeal 
with which Chicanas seek education despite 
the many obstacles. One formidable barrier is 
hydra-headed^ discrimination because of race, ' 
color, national origin, language, and sex-role 
socialization. Then there are damaging or inade- 
quate counseling, ill-prepared and unmotivated ' 
* teachers, culturally biased achievement tests/, 
inequality of school finances, tracking into non- 
college preparatory courses, economic depriva- 
tion, and a lack of role models. 

Parents of Chicanas recognize the value of 
education as a tool for survivaUin a complex 
society. They encourage their dzmghters to-pur- 
^sue education, and there i^a sense of family 
pride about a daughter's attendance at college.^ 
But parents also want Chicanas to remember 
their traditional family values and roles. Thus 
under pressure to succeed as both student and 4 
Chicana within a strange, impersonal, and often 
inflexible college environment, the young 
woman becomes vulnerable— and little wonder— ( 
to the despair and frustration that account for . 
the high dropout rate of Mexican-American 
women. 

- Nor can the economic realities that often 
preclude interest in and access to educational ' 
attainment' be overlooked. The annual income 
of 4 Chicanas in 1974 demonstrates a cycle of 
poverty, vyithf 76 percent 'of them earning less , 
than $5,000. In 'terms of earning power as com- 
pared to all other Spanish-origin women, the 
Chicana is at the bottom, earning § median 
annualjncome of $2,Q8?. IT must also be noted 
* that Chicafias are increasingly in the laborfo>ce * 
because o.f economic need and responsibility 
as heads 6f^ households; 14 percent of Chicano ^ 
families are supported- by Chicanas, and one- 
^half of these are below the poverty level. 

Chicanas have tended to be suspicious of the 



woman's rnpvement, which came about just «s 
the minority movement was gaining momentum. 
Hostility toward "white women who have moved 
into the forefront with their "sexual politics" 
results from the Chicanas feeling that class inter- 
ests have been obscured by the issue of sex 
which is easier to substantiate and to deal with 
than are the complexities of race. 

phicanas, along with many other minority 
women, question whether or not white women 
in power positions will perform any differently 
than their whftte male predecessors. Will white 
women work for humanity's benefit? Will they 
use their power to giue entry skills and oppor- 
tunities to minorities? Chicanas have seen little 
evidence o£- white, women addressing these 
broader needs or exhibiting an understanding^ 
the minority-wide issue of redistribution of 
income levels. 

Bea Vasquez Robinson of the National Chi-, 
cana Coalition succinctly states the minority 
women's position vis-^-vis the women's move- 
ment: "To expect a Chicana who has felt the 
degradation of racism to embrace a movement 
that is once more dominated by whites is 
childish." And in another instance, "We will 
join forces to the extent that you whjte women 
are willing to fight, not for token jobs or frills, 
but rather go to the roots of our common op- 
pression and struggle for economic equality." 

The Chicanas' \prime concerns are economic 
survival and the continuance of their culture. 
Their issues are broader than sexism; theirs are 
racism and cultural pluralism as well. 



Ameiican Indian Women 

ln*any discussion of American Indian women, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the diversity 
among the 789 tribal entities existing today. 
Writing for the HUD Challenge, social scientist 
Regina. Holyan says, "Some tribes allow and 
^ncourage.prominent authoritative behavior on 
the part of their Women, while other tribes such 
as 'the Navajo and Cherokee prefer th,at thejr 
* women not act conspicuously in ^decision-* 
making roles. These cortflicting expectations by 
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different tftoes'place Indian women in sensitive, 
situations fthen they must interact with mem- 
bers of other tribes." 

Nonetheless, like the Chicanas, American 
Indian women friay choose among three separate 
subcultural roles: .the traditionalist, stressing 
adnerence to the tribal religion and cultural 
patterns; the moderate that retains elementsfof 
the traditional Indian heritage and customs 
while adjusting to the dominant white societal 
patterns; and 'the progressive, which replaces 
the traditional culture wjth the modern white 
beliefs and values. Educators need to be aware 
of these different, role choices and to avoid 
iofiue^ncing Indian students to choose a role 
based on the expectations of white^ 

Among the cultural values biic to many 
tribes is an emphasis on living lor today— in 
harmony with nature, *with no time conscious- 
ness, with a concern forgiving, not accumulating? 
a respect -for age, and a desire for sharing and 
cooperating. These values are often in direct 
opposition to those stressed by the ^dominant 
culture's educational program. The white way of 
life is future oriented, time conscious, and com- 
petitive. It plsSes great importance on youth, 
the conquest of nature, and long-term saving. 

For over a century the federal government, 
largely through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
has assumed the responsibility for educating 
Native Americans to the standards of the general 
population. Because the Indians must live in the 
white man's ta>pld, their, sense of survival tells 
them th$t education is the wayto' success, even 
though they x may not agree* With many of tbe 
practices of the schools their'children attend. 

Despite the availability of free schooling, only 
6.2 percent of Indian females and 5.8 percent 
of Indian males in the Southwest have" com- 
pleted eight years of school. Data from the 1970 
Census, however, indicated that women in the , 
total American Indian population complete a 
median of 10.5 years of school vylth just over a 
third (34.6 percent) graduating from high school. 
Although female Indians- attain" more years of* 
formal education than db-rWales, they have been 



shown to be dramatically less' accultu rated than 
tndian males. 

Census' data also show that only 50 percent > 
of American Indian women report English as 
their^ mother tongue. This means that Ei^qlish 
is a second language for half m of the Indian 
women. Educational policymakers-especial ly at 
the elementary level-must be aware of the 
high incidence of .English language deficiencies 
among Indian females and plan programs accord- 
ingly. * ■ 
* There is a real need for American Indians 
to participate in formulating education policy 
for reinforcement of the distinct * tribal belief 
systems and value systems. Indians look upon 
self-determination as a necessity, especialJy in 
view of tribal diversity and 4he different learning 
styles that exist among the tribes. Yet Indian 
women often perceive federal programs and the' 
women's movement as sidestepping - their par- 
ticular wants .and strengths and threatening 
family unit because these programs encourage" 
them to see1< their own self-sa e tisfying ^oafs. 
This is to say that though Indians will not dis- 
pute that education is necessary for .survival, 
they dislike the specific methods because they, 
disrupt their, culture and often have the effect 
of channeling Indian women into domestic jobs 
andother low-paying positions! 

Preservation of the family with the nurturing 
of . children within the family structure is the 
prime goal of Indjan-made policy. Should the 
Indians feel a federal program to be in conflict 
with this policy, they qpn choose not to take 
part in it. That decisional! oweverjs not without 
serious consequepce: Not to participate can 
result in an- effective block to* progressive self- 
help by closing off economic arid educational 
opportunities. Lack of education also prevents 
the American Indian from working front within 
the education andO}olitical systems where 

> weighty issues must be dealt with: How, for 
jnstance, is access to educational funding on 
both federal and state level? gained by Indian 

* tribes individually? Who controls and uses the 
funding once it is gained? How can self- 
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determination be enacted within existing guide- 
lines for receiving educational fbndirig? ' m * «\ 
Thus*the Indian student has two life styles to ■ 
learn. Gn the oae hand, the'ways of the white,, 
predominant culture must be learned as a survi- 
val skill, though Indian women caution against* 
these ways being permitted to "vitiate" or inf lu- 
ence tribal style. On/the other hand, the Indian 
life content, wtfich now is learned oniy through 
the home, must be learned, simultaneously as 
standards and values. The Indian woman must 
be effective >n both areas and aware pf the ap- , 
propriate responses expected of her in different 
situations. 

Employnr^ent and job opportunities for In- 
dian women are, naturally, affected by the level 
and quality of their educational background. 
More Indian women than any other *group (86 , 
percent) earn less than $5,000 per year. TPflrty- 
five percent of Indian women participated in the 
labor force in 1970, and as a grQupjheynearned 
a median annual income of $1,697. Seventy 
percent were in the powerless* and vulnerable' 
position df clerks, operatives, and domestic 
service workers. Although there were. two wage 
earners in almost half the Indian households in 
1969, their median family income was a mere 
$3,300. American Indians, the smallest and 
poorest of all America's ethnic groups, "stand 
in a class by themselves when it comes to suffer- 
ing economic deprivation," according to econo- 
mist Lester Thurow. 

For the most part, Indian women believe that 
working toward the improvement of the status 
of Indians as a" people is where their efforts 
should be directed and not solely toward their 
status as Indian women. Asa Winnebago woman 
put it, "We Indian women do not feel oppressed 
in the l/idian world. We are more concerned 
with the problems of racial discrimination." 
An Isleta Pueblo woman oJbserveJ-that Indian 
women have a concept of equal rights that is 
different from th£t of the women's movement; 
they believe tfiat acquiring equal rights does not 
necessarily meap that Indian women want to 
attain equal leverage in tribal matters. "And 



Minerva White, a Seneca, recently said, "We have 
, had women's liberation for fivfe thousand years; 
we have been liberated for five thousand years, 
and so that is not an iisue foj: us." 

Because Indians do not make the same kinds 
of sex-role distinctions whites make, and be- 
cause Indian women, especially those of matri- 
lineal tribes, influence tribal economic decisions 
and are* in decision-making positions, these 
women are not generally sympathetic to the 
women's 'movement. They accept the reality of 
sociaj changes occurring, but ask little beyond a 
voice and some control over the directions of 
- the changes that -are profoundly .affecting the 
lives within their tribe. . 

Asian-American Women * 

Asian-Americans, like American Indiar^, are a 
highly diversified ethnic group.^ The Asian- „ 
Atnerican, population includes Koreans, Indians, 
Pakistani, Vietnamese, Indonesians/ Thais, Malay- 
sians; and a wide representation of Pacific 
peoples such as Samoans, 'Guamanians, and 
native Hawaiians. Americans of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Filipino origins are also included, and 

v because more detailed research and description 
are available for them, they will, for the purpose 
of this discussion, represent all Asian-Americans. 

Asians today constitute Jess than 1 percent 
of the^population in the United States, although 

„ the importance of their presence in this country, 
past and present, far outweighs their numbers. 
From a background of "unskilled" labor/ and 
objects of dfecrimination, Asian-Americans have 
reached comparatively highJevels of educational 
and occupational achievement. Chinese and 
Japanese, the most prominent of the Asian- 

\descendjed groups f§ America, are often pointed 
out as the "successful" minority groups. 

The first Census data of 1910 showed that 78 
percent of the Japanese )n ,this country were 
m^le, as tyere 89 percent of the Filipinos and 90 
percent of the Chinese, Because recent immigra- 

" tion has almost consistently introduced, more 
females than males into each of the Asian- 
American commodities; the sex^ ratios have 
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changed considerably. TheJapanese and Korean 
populations are now predominantly female, 
partly a reflection of the number of^war brides 
brought back fey returning servicemen. The 
Chinese and Filipinos continue to* be predomi- 
nantly male. 

A comparison of the labor-force status of 
women shows that a larger percentage of Asian- 
American women (50 percent) work outside the 
home th&n do black (48 percent) or white 
women (41 percent). A little over 55 percent of 
Filipino women and ,42 percent of Korean 
women work; whereas Japanese and Chinese 
women occupy an intermediate position with 49 
percent taking jobs, according to 1970 Census 
data. All in all the proportion of Asian-American 
females gainfully employed is higher than the 
national average, and this does not take into 
account the unpaid women in family-operated 
businesses, since many of these women do not 
classify themselves as "employed." 

Although many Asian-American women are 
highly educated, having attended, or completed 
college, they are nevertheless concentrated in 
the positions of bookkeepers, secretaries, • 
typists, file clerks, and the like. "They are quali- 
fied for better jobs," says Betty Lee Sung of the 
Department of Asian Studies at City College of- 
the City University of New York, "but are the 
victims of sexism more than racism." 

Levels of unemp loy ment of Japanese- American 
and Chinese-American women are generally low, 
even slightly lower than those for whites. In 
1970, for example, the unemployment rate 
was only 3.7 percent for Chinese women. The 
problem is ftot in getting a job, but rather in the 
kind of job and the salary it pays. Many recent 
Chinese immigrants, fresh off the plane, can 
walk into one of the small garment factories 
scattered throughout any Chinatown or its 
peripheral area and start working the next day. 
They, work by the t piece arid their hours are 
fairly flexible. Piece work at low rates is always 
available. 

The presence of very young children has not 
limited the* level of occupational achievement 



for young working Asian women. Chinese moth- 
ers show higher levels of occupational achieve- 
ment than .childless, never-married Chinese 
womerf. This* is true also for Filipino women, 
although to a lesser extent than for the Chinese. 
This situation may represent a cultural carry- 
over from the traditional Asian pattern in which 
middle-class Asian mothers are inclined to be 
employed. By Asian custom, older children help 
to take care of younger Ones, thereby relieving 
mothers of these family duties during thfe day. 
Hence, the Asian ^day-care" program is con- 
ducted within the home and family. 

Chinese-American women are marrying later 
and limiting their families probably because they 
are spending more years in school. In 1970, the 
median years of schooling for each Asian-Ameri- 
can group was slightly above the white attain- 
o ment of 12.1 years. Today, differences in years 
of completed schooling among Asians and 
whites of both sexes have virtually disappeared. 

Census data for 197CTindicate that 23 percent 
of Filipino yid 58 percent of Chinese-American 
women between 18 and 24 years of age are in 
college. About three-fourths of all Japanese- 
Americans finish high school. Figures like these 
indicate that many families have shed the 
centuries-old belief that females are spoiled for 
wifehood and^rnotherhood if theyacquire some 
education. ' It is generally the" foreign-born fe- 
male who is the most deprived and, hence, the 
most handicapped. Her occupational sphere is, 
therefore, extremely circumscribed and limited 
to the most simple and menial jobs. 

Many Americans are 4 unaware that more 
Chinese-Americans are borh abroad than are 
born in the United States. The foreign-born 
ratio will probably become greater as immigra- 
tion exceeds native births. In essence, the 
Chinese-American population is largely a first- 
generation or immigrant-generation population^ 
The tremendous adjustment that first-generation 
Chinese-Xmericans must mak^| puts them at a 
disadvantage in every respect. They must re- 
educate themselves completely and quickly. 

Most Americans assume that Asian-Americans 
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have no social problems, an assumption which completely. She also believes that great psy- 

restricts the access of Asian-Americans to funds . Zoological damage will result for these Asian- 
available *to minority groups. As a result they^y Americans. Instead, she holds, Asian-American 

have been 'forced to form self-help organiza- ""women and men should strive for a culturally 

tions in their own Communities, an action lead- pluralistic society p which they can preserve 

ing to the misconception that Asians "take care their heritages while> contributing to American 

of their awn." social, civic, and educational life. 

One segment of the Asian population most in Like many foreign women, Asian-American 

'need of help is those who cannot speak, read, women have been neatly categorized by stereo- 

or write English. Illiteracy is generally a problem type milled in white imaginations, Asian women 

with those over 45, especially the women. The are often described as being docile, submissive, 

younger generations ^re highly educated and .and sexless. Or they may be exotic, sexy, and 

bilingual, regardless of sex. However, in the diabolical. They are often presented as objects 

1970 Census, only' 4 percent of the Chinese or commodities rather than as persons with 

living in New York listed English as their mother % ideas, aspirations, talenTs, and feelings. J 
tongue. In California, 12 percent and in Hawafi, Alsituation familiar to many Asiaft women 

44 percent did so. That the Chinese have clung corufes as a consequence of recent immigration, 

to their language more tenaciously than most , Since the end of World War II, more than 

other national groups is commendable and could - 500,000 women of foreign nationality have 

provide a national resource of bilingual people. entered the United States as spouses of.Ameri- 

Another problem A^ian-Americans often en- cans. Over one-third of.these women wene from 

counter is the American cultural values that are Asian countries. ^Professor Bok-Lim Kim of the' 

in conflict with many traditional Asian values. University of Illinois has found that many of 

For example, many Asian cultures have empha- these women experience a host of adjustment 

sized strict loyalty to the family, which trains . problems. Reports of severe physical abuse and 

children to avoid controversial, potentially deprivation are not uncommon. In. one study * 

embarrassing situations. Strict self-control and made at Washington State, (Professor Kim noted 

discipline were mandatory. As a result, Asians, that divorce of separation\among Asian wives 

especially women, often -h^ appeared to be of military men resulted in over 20 percent of 

reserved, self-conscious, and\eticent, finding those in 'the study becoming female heads of 

continuity^ permanence, andpersonal security households. (Thtf figure is in contrast to the 6 

in the close relations of thOamily. In contrast, • ' percent of Chinese-American and 8 percent of 

dominant American cultur^now comprises a Filipino-American female heads of households.) 

majority ot single, nudS3f-Jfamilies with few These Asian wives are often unable to seek help 

multigenerational living arrangements. * ^ because of their isolation, lack of proficiency in 

Another example would be' American compe- 'English, unfamiliarity with the life style, and 

titiveness based o« "each for himself," a notion fear of outside contacts. ' 
alien to most Asians. However, in the process Young Asi<5n-American women, especially 

of acculturation and upward* mobility, many those who are third generation, are feeling a void . 

Asians have adopted the more expressive and and are expressing a need and desire to redis- 

assertive style of the dominant cultur£ Betty cover their ethnicity. These women are more 

Lee Sung asserts that the tendency is becoming liberated and more assertive, fbey are chal- 

increasingly prevalent for A^ian-Americans to lenging the monocultural ideal of the -majority 

believe that, in- order to adjust to living in the I society to acknowledge, analyze, and incor- 

United States, one must embrace the American pprate Asian-American women and men at all 

way in toto and cast off the Asian heritage social, political, educational, and economical 
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levels. Fundamental changes in, the American 
educational process toward a goahof cultural 
pluralism is a realistic response to their peculiar 
needs and strengths. 

Minority women by and large are concerned 
with how Anglo society-its educational institu- 
tions in particular-t>es attempted to divorce 
then} from their cultural heritage and alienate 
them from their men. They want to share the 
belief that the only route to fulfillment of the 
• Americarr Dream is by perseverance and educa- 
tion. Yet the present^edgcational system often 
militates against such goals for minorities and 
especially females. 

Many minority women are high-school drop- 
outs. Consequently, they look to secondary- 
school programs' to be made more refevant and 
available to then*. In like vein higher education, 
a recent alternative for many minority women, 
rieeds to be demystified. College role models 
in their immediate families are still rarely 
found because most minority women in college 
today are the first in theif families to<6e there. 
Setting this kind of precedent puts pressure 
on the young women, brought on by expecta- 
tions from .both their families and themselves. 
Those who make it through four years of college 
soon become painfully aware that the job 
benefits which should follow are often limited. 
Many .college-educated gajnority women are 
unable ta get wrtite-collar jobs at a professional 
level. 

The fact is that minority women frequently 
explain their problems in economic terms. The 
kinds of fobs open to them is a smarting issi^e" 
to tfiese women., Of 36 million women in the 
labor force, 4.7 million are minorities, consti- 
tuting more than 40 percent of all minority 
workers. Discriminatory hiring practices based 
on racist and sexist factors still prevail and are 
just further complicated when minority women 



have edupational attainments; the more^educa- 
ted often finding themselves underemployed and 
underpaid. It is often the case that, both white 
and. minority women with some college educa- 
tion earn less than minority men with less than 
a high-school education. 

Generally, however, the more education a 
wtpnan has the more likely she is to be in the 
skilled or professional labor force. New job 
opportunities in expanding ocbupations and 
additional schooling are almost certain to 
place more minority womejTin the labor force. 

Statistics indicate that most minority women 
•workers are high-school graduates. March, 1974, 
figures showed 61 'percent had graduated from 
high school, including 10 percent who had com- 
pleted four or more years of college. The com- 
parable figures for white wom^n were 75 and 14 
percent, respectively. Because minority women 
complete a^ median 12.3 years of schooling,, 
the .educational' system must plan and imple- 
ment instruction that will meet their special 
needs during these 12 years.^ 

One purpose .of the educational system is to 
equip all learners with satisfying and reward- 
ing competences for entering the world of work 
in the field of one's choice. The curriculum and 
instruction used in preparing the professionals 
Who will work with minority girls and worfen 
& must reflect the heritage, needs, and concerns 
of the various minorities. Cultural pluralism, a 
relatively new idea in- education, addresses the 
cultural differences of minority women and 
informs majority men and women about this, 
diversity. This" pluralistic concept is the hope 
that ethnic women have in getting others to 
understand, promote, and respect differences in 
cultural patterns and learning styles that are so 
widespread in America— and, not incidentally, 
in advancing themselves in the dominant 
culture. 



^ ^ Kj 
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Possible Strategies to* Meet the Educational Needs and Strengths of Minority Women 



Federal education agencies and foundations 
c □ Conduct ar]g encourage research into the 
problems and concerns shared by minority 
women in the area of education. * 
o Organize o$ national or regional levels a clear 
t inghouse for information exchange on minor 
ity women and relevant resource personnel, 
materials, anckprograms. 

State departments of education 

° Interpret Title I Xjyvith a sensitivity to mujti- 
culturalism, recognizing the double jeopardy 
of sex and race. 

° Include ^multicultural female representatives 

* jn planning 7 and developing programs for 
minority womenrand girls. 

a. Encourage and provide equal employment 
opportunities for hiring mjoority women ir> 
administrative arid decision-making positions. 

□ fletr&iir educators, counselors, and adminis- 
trators to sensitize them to the special needs* 
and concerns ofminority female students. 

a Require teacher^training and certification pro- 
gram^, to include intense^ self-evaluation 
Sensitivity to multicukuralismV 

Local education agencies* c . • \\ 
o Include minority women and community 
membrers on the board of direptors or trustees. 



D" Encourage mih6rity women. to prepare for 
• • career advancerrtent and provide adequate 
training opportunities. 

Education institutions 
(preschool through college)' 

□ Recruit minority women into administrative, 
faculty, and student ranks. 

n Provide special stipends and allowances for 
minority female students from low-income 
families. * 

□ Adopt day-care, tutorial, and counselling 
services to enable minority women to partake 

. of educational opportunities. * 

□ Initiate special placement. efforts for minor- 
ity female graduates. 

□ Expand and enrich adult-education oppor- 
tunities so that parents and} children ' are 

"^xRosed to acculturation at a more clo?ely 
related pace. * . • 

□ Encourage and preserve bilingualism. * 

□ Emphasize in school and college curriculums 
rffe literature, music, art, dance, games, and 

* sports of-minority cultures. 

□ .Make effective use of 'community resources 

and develop incentives for community parti- 
cipation. 

Q Evaluate regularly .and systematically school 
programs that involve minorities. 
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Minorities Bring Special Resources to 
Problems of Family and Mental Health 



by Bt\ERL> Howzx. Ph.D., Clinical Psychology ' 
W hile man) minority people in the United States 
ma) not "understand Dr even full^y respect the experi- 
ence or culture of other THird World, grodps outside 
• the*r own. research shows that not only have minonties 
responded totheir oppressive circumstances in similar 
ways but they have "also devised similar family-in- 
idual communit^' structures for handling such cir- 
cumstances. Oppression has been in* certain respects a 
remarkable equalizer. Today progress for all minority 
% groups is heavily predicated »on our ability to act 
together, politically and^ socially. 

What are some of the barriers to such collaboration? 
Some minority groups are so caught up in a fever of 
\^ self-exploration and self- identity (similar to* that ex- 
perienced by* Blacks durmg, the 4960's) thab little 
energy is left for learning^bout other groups. ^Rarism*- 
that external force by which all minorities 1 have been* 
victimized— is also a factor seeming to divide and 
damage inter-minority relations. Moreover, many 
Blacks feel resentment at sharing the har^ won fruits 



"Because of stressful conditions of racism in this country we 
Black people created alternative family forms that helped us 
aunvive humanistically," says Jualynne dodson, research 
project director at Atlanta University's School of Social Work. 
"Ms. Oodson and leaders of other minority groups agreed that 
minority people have derived great strength and support for 
aurvival throbgh varying patterns of the extended family 



of affirmative action. We minorities ha\e a* choice 
today, either to fight and hoard our hard-wotr crumbs, 
or to combine our eneFgy and pur brain powci 
cooperatively toward a larger, more constructi\e end. 

The conference reported in these pages, 
''Families, Woi$cn and Mental Health: The 
Minority Experience," was planned as a vehicle 
through which different minority groups^-e spe- 
cially Chtcanos, p lacks, \ahite Americans and 
Asian Americans— might begin to t<tfh tpgHhf) 
ctbxnit their common problems. 

Tncsconference was sponsored, by CEU\ with 
support from the Office of Academic Affairs, of 
Student* Scpriccs, of Career Planning and Place- 
ment, and Rackham Graduatc<School Beverly 
Howze, CE]^ staff counselor, coordinated the 
conference, assisted by Margarita Torres^Studcnt 



Reprinted with permission. 
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"Researchers Face Ethical Issues/* continued from p. 113 
exploited further by the research results? What kind 
of question does the researcher have alright to ask? 
/How much ,time may an interviewer take, regardless 
of compensation? What kinds of pbligations doer a 
researcher have to help people in extreme ppverty with 
resources or social support? 

These questions are even more poignant to minority 
researchers because we feel strongly our responsibility , 
to safeguard the rights of ouf< minority communities- 
and to prevent as much as possible any further exploi- 
tation. 
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Gender Roles Changing Among Latinos 



,by Maxine Baca Zinn 
Department of Sociology, U-M Flint 

The 1970's have seen a shift in the focus of studies 
dealing with Chicano families, away from interpreta- 
tions of such families as deviant to interpretations 
of the distinctive and supportive elements of4Latino 
family structure. The past social science presentation 
of the Latino extended family as 'being responsible 
for their lack of social'mobility has been replaced with 
research painting to the resilience of Latin6 families 
and their ability to provide for members under adverse 
social conditions.-^ ' 

Today there art! an estimated 19 million Latins 
in the United States, and the pppulation is expected 
to exceed the Black population in the coming decade. 
This projection compels us to set the record straight 
with regard to Latino families, for it is clear that they 
will receive increasing attention of policy makers and 
those providing social services. ^ 

One of the most persistent ideas about Latinos is 
that their family structure is determined and con- 
trolled by traditional culture. Differences in family 
form have been treated as deviant in nature, and it 
has been reasoned that the traditional "familistic" 
orientation of Hispanics and their traditional sex roles 
precluded their success in American society. 

While numerous cultural stereotypes have been 
applied to Latino families, the most serious flaw in 
past thinking is the acceptancjppfccultural stereotypes 
regarding the behavior of women and, men. Gender 
roles among Latinos are^portrayed as rigidly segregated 
and asymmetrical in character. Latino families are 
envisioned as rigidly patriarchal with pathological 
caricatures of domineering^tnen and submissive women. 



* "The labor force participation of 
Latinas has* been a primary cause of 
the transformation of gender roles*" 

Research has challenged that stereotypic portrayal 
of gender roles among Latinos by revealing less rigidity 
than was previously assume;! (Grebler 1970, Hawkes 
1975, Ybarra 1977). Where the prevalent approach 
conceptualizes roles in terms of cultural values alone, 
recent, research indicates that behavior of Latinas, 
like the behavior of all women, is contextual and may 
be more clearly understood in terms of the social 
corftext in which it occurs rather than by reference 
to cultural values, alone. 

Simple and monolithic cultural descriptions of 
women's and men's behaviors fail to consider the 
impact of familial variation on gender roles. Socio- 
economic status, the employment status of women and 
menr and their residential patterning,, are only a few 
,* of the factors that produce variation in gender roles 
among Latinos. *- * 



Latinas are entering the labor force in increasing 
numbers and this fact is altering gender in a manner 
that is relatively consistent in urban industrial socie- 
. ties. The labor force participation of Latinas has 
been a primary cause of the transformation of gender 
roles in families. 

My own research comparing marital roles and mari- 
tal power of employed t and unemployed wives in 
Chicano families revealed clear differences in marital 
roles and conjugal decision making (Zinn 1978). In 
all families where the wives were .not employed, 
decision-making and roles were segregated by sex. • 
However, in families with employee} wives, activities, 
tasks, and decision-making were shared, if nottalwavj^^ 
equally. Employed wives Jiad economic independence^^s. 
and extradomestic knowledge and skills whyh they 
broughji to bear on decision-making. While all families . ) 
expressed patriarchal ideals, families with employed 
wives did not exhibit patriarchal behavior. This dis- 
tinction between, family ideals and family behavior 
is fundamental to an understanding of Latino women 
and men. < 

"Women and men tvho move in the 
, direction of egalitarian roles need not 
renounce their ethnic identity," 



The fact that the roles of Latin women and men 
are changing both inside and outside the family raises 
a , significant if disturbing question for many. W^IL 
those^changes in gender roles mean that Latinos are 
no longer ethnic?, : % 

I too think tha* the question is significant but not 
so disturbing. The modernization of gender roles 
need not be accompanied by # the disappearance of 
ethnicity. In my research I found that in families 
where spouses shared decision making, they also identi- 
fied themselves as ethnics and expressed ethnic customs 
in rituals, kin gatherings and in daily family activities. 
Both gender roles and ethnicity are multidimensional. 
Women and men can take on new behaviors that are 
more congruent with the conditions of their lives and 
at the same time hold on to ethnic customs in other 
areas^of family life. • 

We must abandon the old idea of family change as 
involving the substitution of modeffn -for traditional 
in a unidimensional process. Gender roles are only 
one dimension of a very complex institution. Re-' 
searchers are now recognizing 'that ethnic families may 
be the products of societal processes, that ethnic fami* 
lies may be reinforced by the common life conditions 
of^fthnics, thdr common occupational patterns, their 
residential concentration, and their distinctive kinship 
patterns. It is necessary to stop treating Latino families 
as survivals from the past and to begin asking ques- 
tions about how their unique forms are maintained 
by forces in contemporary society. 
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Black Women Flexible Within* Family 



ERIC 



* ^ by JUALYNNE- DODSON 

Project Director, Atlanta University 
.j>chool of Social Work 

In spite of its negative impact oppression can also 
produce some of the most creative capabilities of tbe 
human species that one could ^ever conjure up. 

What then is the creative response of Black women 
to the oppressive, -conditions created by racism? One 
of the. things *that oppression allows you to do is to 
develop alternatives for whatever prescribed role 
exists in the larger society. When society sap a woman 
is housekeeper only, childbearer only, does not work 
outside th'e home, you as a Black woman can violate 
that definition. 

What happens when the male i,n your household is 
denied employment, denied education, fired from the 
job and there is no food in the, .house to feed the 
babies? If your identity is hooked into staying home 
with the children, not participating in those prescribed 
behaviors, then in going to work out of necessity, you 
will have*some severe difficulties psychologically. But 
if you have a double definition of self, you can move 
from one side to the other depending upon the social 
circumstances— the construction of reality that exists 
at that particular point in history.- 

"Black womeif can move back and 
forth in family functioning. Black men 
can too and do with ease/ 9 

As a consequence.^you find women in Black families 
capable of moving from instrumental to expressive 
roles-instrumental being those roles that enable the 
household to survive, oppressive being those that give 
emotional support; Black women can move back and 
.forth in family functioning. Black men can too and 
do with ease, and indeed until^ pretty recently with 
very little compromise to their concept of manhood. 
Black men and women, therefore, create a socialization 
milieu in which the children learn quite early that 
one's identity is hoiked into being flexible, into being 
able to move from one side of the fence to the other, 
into taking care of the children, into going out and 
bringing in the money for the family, from loving 

Note* 
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and supporting and babysitting to doing whatever is 
necessary. 

Until very recently, levels of suicide, levels of child 
abuse, levels even of adoption and foster care were 
proportionately 'Ipwer within the Black/ community 
than within non-Black communities. One of the 
reasons was this kind of flexibility within roles, a kind , 
of dependence understood:. we need each other.* You 
cannot survive in this country by yourself if you're 
Black. Dependence, but independence: independence 
because if you are a Black woman, you know from the 
day you are able to think on your^own that you are 
going to grow up and be capable of taking care of 
yourself and any other selves that you are related to, 
if that becomes a necessity. And I do believe firmly 
that that interdependence within the Black com- 
munity is much more exemplified by our people 
because of oppression, and in spite of oppression. 

I would like to suggest that that interdependence 
is becoming the model for the larger society in terms 
of family functioning. Previously if a Black woman 
had a child and Was not married to the father, she 
was regarded as an illegitimate mother in an illegiti- 
mate household. As I look at the census indicators 
now. the category becomes single parents- as opposed 
to legitimate mothers. 

Because of Stressful conditions of racism in this 
country we -Black; people created alternative family 
forms that helpedSas to survive humanistically. Black 
families have always utilized all their relationships. 

. "Because of stressful conditions of 
racism we Black people created alter- 
native family forms that helped us to 
survive humanistically." ^ 

both blood and non-blood, granHmamas, aunties, 
uncles, to help provide for the care of the children 
when so many had to work. When wemsed extended 
famrly relationships, when we forrrted household units 
that were* not always connected oy blood, when we 
pooled our resources within those household units tp 
make<25tire that everybody got a chance to eat, our 
family patterns were called deviant. 

What I do feel is happening now is that the stressful 
conditions of our society arc spilling over beyond op- 
pressed people into a larger society. And your family 
patterns and the alternative fa mil y\sys terns are be- 
ginning to look like mine. 

Now I think it is time to transcend the fragmented 
myopic views of our individual kinds of experiences 
and to begin to realize that there are some larger 
issues that affect most ethnic groups in this country. 
It is important for all of us today, representing a 
variety of minority groups, to rcali/c the commonality 
of our conditions*, and to focus our attention toward 
the development of a humanistic non-oppressive 
society. 
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Family Ties Help Native American Survival 



, by Valorie Johnson 

Indian Outreach Program, State of Michigan 
Ph D candr, I&ucational Psychology Administration 

Despite devastating historical circumstances, the 
institution of family has played a crucial role in the 
survival of Native Americans. 

Although jrreat cutftaral diversity existed within the. 
many existing tribal societies prior to the impact of 
European culture, their elaborate kinship systems 
regulated the marital and family behavior of in- 
dividual members. The contact of European cultures 
with its emphasis on the nuclear family, its differing 
views of male and female roles broke down and in 
some Native societies destroyed the clan and kinship' 
structures. 

Until the I970's federal and state policy for Native 
Americans was made without substantial input from 
Native Americans. Such policies began with extermi- 
nation, followed by forced migration westward, and 
forced concentration on reservations. Finally govern- 
ment actions focused on assimilation. Every effort was 
made to destroy Native cultures; children were re- 
moved from their families to boarding schools far from 
home, families were relocated from reservations to 
cities; tribes were terminated. Assimilation has been 
judged a failure by human service workers, educators, 
Congressional committees, and Native Americans 
themselves. Some researchers believe, thru- American 
Indians are the most resistant to assimilation into 
majority society and culture of an> sizable ethnic 
population. 



"Some researchers believe that Amer- 
ican Indians are the most resistant to* 
assimilation of any sizable ethnic popu- 
: lation."* 



The result of such policies has been the tragic 
weakening of the Native American family, clan, and 
tribal structures. For_example, according to the 1970 
U.S. census, health conditions of Native Americans are 
estimated to be' 20 to 25 years behind those of the 
general population. Life expectancy is 44 years com- 
pared to the U.S. general average of 72.4 years. 

Unemployment is nearly three times the national 
average. More "than 40 percent^ of Native Americans 
live below the poverty level compared to 18.7 for the 
total U.S. population. More than 25 percent of Native 
Americans live in overcrowded bousing as compared 
to a rate of 8.5 percent for the U.S. population. 

The alcoholism 'death rate of Native Americans 
ranges from 4.3 to 5.}> times higher than the U.S. all- 
race rate, and the arrest rate for alcohol-related offenses 
is 12 limes that of non-Native Americans. 

The Native American population has a suicide rate 
nbout twice the national average. These rates arc 
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highest in the young*tO'middle years, while rates fciK 
all races are highest in older adults. 

One out of every four Indian children is removed 
from his/her family and placed in foster and adoptive 
homes. Broken families, divorce, juvenile deltfiquency, 
illegitimacy, child neglect and abuse have become 
common in a population where they had rarely 
existed before. ^ ' 

Despite these gfim statistics and jhe massive changes 
made to destroy the structure and function of the 
Native American family, despite 200 years of federal 
policies aimed at assimilation, the traditional cultures 
of Native, America!? people have proved amazingly 
strong and resilient* 

For the majority of Native Americans— if not for all 
tribes and certainly not for all Native American in- 
dividuals—a number of basic Cultural traits and values-* 
have survived— most importantly, values of family, 
tribal, and kinship ties (Slaughter, 19J6). 

"The extended family network has 
been the source of material, social, e>mo- t 
tional support upon which Native Ameri- 
can individuals have relied/ 9 

From, the dominant society's perspective an extended 
family is usually defined as thtee generations within 
a single hoiqe. From an Indian perspective an ex-, 
tended family \ifleans the inclusion of several house- 
holds with. significant relatives along both vertical and 
horizontal lines '(Redhorse, 1978). Such an extended 
family-like network may have man^ variations, and 
may include non-blood relatives from the same tribe, 
persons from other tribes, close friends and non-Indian 
spouses; it often serves to establish standards and 
expectations which maintain group solidarity through 
enforcement of values. 

The extended family network has been the source 
of material, social, emotional support upon which 
Native American individuals have relied. Hayes (1973) * 
contends that minority status tends to strengthen kin 
ties because of a need for mutual aid and survival 
in a hostile environment. Institutions seen as sup- 
portive by white families— such as the police depart- 
ment, educational institutions, and governmental 
agencies— are very often perceived as non-supportive 
by minority families, so that the family and its exten- 
sions become^more important to'Na^ive Americans as 
other support systems which could be meaningful are 
inaccessible. 

Cultural identity for the Native American has acted 
and continues to act as an important determinant of 
behavior and as the source of feelings of self-worth. 
Many Native American families' still have the ability 
and strength fo socialize their members, to carry qn 
traditions and instil basic beliefs and values in the 
face of .severe pressure to change and to fit into the 
rapidly urbanizing dominant society. 
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Are Asian American Women Really Minorities? 



by Pat Sumi 
Visiting Leaurer; Oakes College 
University of California at- Santa Cruz 

An obstacle to understanding the true nature of 
the problems and hopes confronting us Asian Ameri 
can women today is^a^door with many labels, such 
labels as "model minority," "made-it minority, " 
"America's mo*t successful minority." I want to take 
us through that door to look at the reality behind it, 
to see if the labels on the door are real or not, to see 
if America's racism reajly can be overcome by hard 
work, clean !i\ing, good education, and keeping quiet 

First, let us look at the traditions we bring from 
Asia and see whether even in ihcfse unique traditions c 
we cannot find things we share with others, The major- 
«. ity of Asian American women are immigrants or the 
daughters of immigrants— in some communities, such 
,as the Korean. Vietnamese and Filipino communities, 
immigrant women account for more than 80 percent 
of the whole— so those Asian traditions are still strong 

"In Asia tht oppression of women 
reached extremes." 9 

6. 

In" Asia the oppression of women reached extremes. 
In the Hindu Book of Manu and the Confucian Book 
of Rites, codes were laid doiyn in which the sub- 
servience of women to men became ~the feudal law 
of the day, still accepted in some parts of East and 
South Asia. The law said that a woman should be 
* obedijyit and subservient to a man all her life: in 
childhood to ^her father, in adulthood to her hnsband 
and in old age to her eldest son. Feudal Asia guaran- 
teed men the right to prostitutes and concubines, the 
right to divorce a woman for such things as talking 
•too much and not giviriig birth to a son. Feudal Asia 
considered women to.bela burden on families and so 
female infanticide was widely practiced. Women were 
US' blame if a marriage failed, if the family fortunes 
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did not increase, if the children did not turn out well— 
and sometimes even if wars were lost. 

Other Asian traditions 1 , however, existed alongside 
the oppressive ones, traditions from ancient Asia where 
descent was traced through women and women were 
held in high esteem, often controlling the political 
and economic, destinies of their people. JFrom these 
ancient times powerful womoVi, both mythical and 
historical, still remain in the folklore and stories 
parents hand down to their children to celebrate the 
unique strengths and -potential of women. 

To sum up, we Asian American women bring to this 
countr) rich traditions which bind us together as 
Asians and bind us to other Third World women. 

In modern America, however, many <jf our tradi- 
tions are changed, just as the traditions of all other 
Third World women are changed. How do we Asian 
American women share common experiences and reali 
ties with other Third World Women? 

In the homes of the wealthy you .will find us cleaning 
and scrubbing, in California, a higher percentage of 
Japanese American women work as housemaids than 
even Black women. In the high rise buildings you will 
find us pounding typewriters and filing papers. In 
- hotels and restaurants we are washing dishes, changing 
' beds, serving or cooking food. Asian American women 
have the highest percentage of working mothers of any 
minority group— and we are concentrated in the lowest 
paying, least organized industries. 

"Asian American women have the 
highest percentage of working mothers 
of any minority group." ^ 

From our recent history let me cite an example of 
* racist treatment shared with another minority group: 
the combination of Indian reservations with the evacu- 
ation of Japanese-Americans during World Wrjr II. 
In this country, oncjieed be only one-fourth or one- 
eighth Native American to be treated as an Indian., 
In World War II one needed to be only one thirty- 
second Japanese to be sent to a concentration camp. 
To administer the Japanese concentration camps the 
U.S. government turned, tlfethe agency which had the 
most experience in administering "planned communi- 
ties'—the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Some camps were 
even set up on Indian reservations in the hope that 
the Japanese ancl the Indians would work together in 
farming hithertp unproductive ^desert wastelands in, 
case Japanese-Americans had to be incarceiated perma- 
nently. 

It is "not surprising that Asian American women 
t share one more thing with other Third World women: 
a long tradition of organization and struggle to change 
.this country. We Asian American woni$i sjiare our 
realities with others because these realities must he 
meshed with action by all of us to realize a future 
world where genuine happiness and fulfillment will 
belong to ajl of us. 
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Researchers Face Ethical Issues in Chicano Communities 



ERIC 



a by Aida HurtaixT f 
/aduate Student Research Assistant, 
Institute for .Social Research 

Ther National Chicano Study wbicft has been under- 
way At the Institute for Social" Research, for the last 
tw<y years is the first national survey tp gather data 
on'the mental health, ethnic identity, labor market 
participation, family life, and language issues from 
people of Mexjcan descent across the nation-based on 
2500 interviews. 

Besides the overt exploitation , minorities have 
undergone in this country^such.as discrimination in 
employment, lack of opportunity in education, lack of 
.social services-another kind of exploitation, less ap- 
parent but equally detrimental, has operated in the 
area of research. Researchers have sometimes entered 
a community and taken up people s time without 
accountability either to the community or to any 
group ir^ that community. Some researchers have 
labeled minorities as below average or retarded in IQ 
testing, not, because respondents were mentally <Je* 
» ficient but because *hey did not understand the lan- 
guage in which' the test was given. Black as well as 
, Chicano families have teen labeled as pathological 
because they deviate from the middle-class family 
pattern. Minority women, especially Chicano women, 
have been labeled as passive and submissive, 

Because of such past violations we minority re- 
searcher^ conducting the National Chicano Study have 
felt" special kinds of 'obligations not to violate the 
■ trust of those we are surveying. 

What -are some of these ethical issues we have faced 
in our work and how have we tried to deal with them? 
J First, we are car^uJTtf inform the community of the' 
researchers' intentions. As minority researchers we 

"It is important to establish the prece- 
dent that a respondent's time also has 
value." 

= \~ T ~ : 

should be aware that the community, whether^a town, 

a neighborhtkxl, or a barrio, has rights. We have been 
careful to announce not only our arrival in a par- 
ticular community but also the purpose of our visit 
through these channels: first, through the media most 
likely* to reach ^he population we are interviewing— 
that is, the more localized community newspapers, , 
local Spanish-speaking TV and radio programs; 
secofld, through community agencies, such as local 
social agencies' or political organizations, that often 
serve as advocates for the Chicano community; - and 
thjrd, by addressing the respondents themselves 
directly. Each person to be surveyed receives an 
explanatory letter first letting him/her know that an 
interviewer i$ coming to the home, with an office 



number that can be called for any additional informa- 
tion. Informing the respondents ahead of time allows 
the community to ask any questions tfiey like«and to 
express their willingness to be visited. 

The second important issue is that of confidentiality. 
We have taken strict measures to insure that no ques- 
^tfainnaire is ever linked up with any form of identifica- 
tion of a person. We stress the issue'of confidentiality 
during the interview. No person is urged to answer a 
question he/she does not want to answer. The issue 
of confidentiality is of special concern to many in 
the Chicano population because of the presence of 
undocumented workers. We must make clear that in 
no way is gur purpose to single out any particular 
group- whether undocumented workers, welfare re- 
cipients, or unemployed. 

J 

"The issue of confidentiality is of 
special concern to many in the Chicano: 
population." _ * 1 



A third issue involves the right of the researcher to 
take up ( people's time: Most Chicano communities we 
are visiting in our study are very poor communities; 
most of the people being interviewed are working class 
people whose free time is limited. Time they give us 
during the interview is time taken away from their' 
families and from their rest time. We are paying, 
people $10 for aninterview that averages three TO% 
in length. To be^He $10 does not pay for the tir 
they are giving us, but it is "important to 
the precedent that a respondent's time (ffso has. 
value. 

A fourth issue is that of double feedback: that of 
the researcher to the community, and o\ the com- 
munity to the researcher. Communities that allow, 
researchers to gather information have a right to know 
the results of the investigation. At the same time, the 
community should be allowed to provide feedback to 
the researcher as to the way the research was con- 

t ducted: in other words, the issue of accountability. 
We have faced this issue by first giving every respon- 
dent immediately after the interview the opportunity 
to let us know what he/she thought about it. Eacfy 
• respondent is givep a form with a stamped envelope 
which he/sbe may send with comments directly to our 
office. At £he end of the study every respondent will 
get a copy of the final .'report; interested community 
agencies will receive more extensive data relating to 
their particular community. - - 

Besides these four important ethical issues— informa- 
tion, confidentiality, compensation for interviewing, 
and feedback-many other issues concern us. For ex- 
^ ample, what role do researchers play in making sure 
data are not misused, that a particular group is not 

113 i J 7 Continued p. 108 
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STATISTICAL TABLES* F0& MINORITIES 



Table 1 
Mean Earnings 



Ratios 

Means (group/majority males) 

1969 1975 1969 1975 



Males 

* American Indians/Alaskan Natives 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans * 
Majority 



$5,623 


$ 8,302. 


* .62 , 


.73 


5,434 - 


7,470 


.59 


.65 


5,852 


7,456 


.64 


.65 


9,159 


12/615 


1.00 


1.10 


8,001 


•10,339 


.87 


• .90 


6,852 


11,366 


.75 


. -99 


5,839 


8,269 


.64' 


.72 


9,150 


11,427 . 


1.00 


1.00 



Females 

American Jndians/Alaskan Natives 
' Black* * 
- MexirJan Americans 
• Japanese Americans 

Chinese Americans 

Filipino Americans 

Puerto Ricans ' / 

Majority 

y ■ 

* U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1978). 



$3,378 


$ '3,958 


.37 


.35 


3,383 


4,918 


.37 


.43 


3,030 


3,527 


.33 


• .31 


4,618 


5,881 


.50 


.51 


4,366 


6,759 


.48 


.59 


4,499 


6,784 


.49 


.59 


4,071- 


4,714 


:44 


.41 


4,072 


5,122 


.44 


.45 



XT 



i 



Key to symbols used throughout tables: ' • $ % 

Jt Thfc percent of families and unrelated individuals that are below the p6verty line. 
t Median earnings of those with 4 or more years of college who had sorrfe earnings during the year. 
Not Available. H . > * * 

The percent of the labor forcp 1 5 years of age and older who were*out of work and actively seeking work. 
The. percentage o.f persons from 20.to 24 years of age who have completed 12 or more.years of schoof. 
The percentage of persons froTp 25 to 29 years of age who have completed at least 4 years of college. 
The.percentageof 15, 16, and 17 year olds who are 2 or moFe years beh(nd the modal*grad§ for their age. 
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Table 2 
Poverty Ratest 



1969 



1975 



Families and .Unrelated Individuals 
American Indians/Ala^an Natives 
. Blacks 
Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans ^ 
Majority 



36% 
33 • 
28 
12 

16., 
19 
28 
13 



26% 
28 
24 
7 

17 • 
6 
32 
. 9 



Female-Headed Families and Female Unrelated Individuals 
American Indians/Alaskan Natives ' * 
Blacks « <*' 
Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 

•. Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 

Puerto Ricans , . 

Majority 



54% 
53 
53 
32 
29 . 
39 
52* - 
28 



49% 

46 

"46 

22 

19 

'20 

49 

22 



Table*3 

Earnings Differential for College-Educated Persons^ 







^69 


1975 


Males ' * ^ 








American Indians/Alaskan Natives 




$ 7,21.0- 


11,678 


. , Blacks 




7,775 ' 


*, ,12,324 


Mexican Americans 




7,848 


10,786 


Japanese Americans * 5 . 




10,045. 


14,253 


Chinese Americans 


/ 

i ( 


9,068 


'. 12,790 


Pilipino Americans - ' 




- . 7,793 


13,091. 


Puerto Ricans ; 




8-,544 


N.AJi 


Majority 




• J0,65J 

• 


4, 15,165 


Females' 


• 


4 





Arrorican Indians/Alaskan Natives 
Blacks 

Mexican An^ericany \ 
Jwa^ese Americahs 
Chitase 'Americans 
Filipi> 
Puerto * 



Americans 
ms 



Majority'. 



$ 3 ,1 36' 

5,855 

2,652 

2,171 . 

1,875 

5,875 
' 2,250 A r 



$10,283 
. "9,911 
6,967 
8,383 
6,421 
9,038 
-N.A.f. 
.% .8,106 
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—fi 




<table,.4 f */ 


n 


o 




i 




UneraOTayjhent* - 






♦ 






v * ° 
















1970- . * 


1976 ' 


* 

Males . 


— ym,.\ 


If 4 * 








Amencafc rndians/Alaskan Natives 




. v 




1Q.9% 


-12.2% 


Blacks 


> 


\ ■ ^ • 




, 7.1. • 


. 15.9 


Mexican Americans 






4 


6.4- 


11.1 


Japanese Americans 




. *. . . ■ v * • •*» < 




' .1.8 • 


2.9 


Chinese Americans 








. 3.7 * 


»' 7.2 


Filipino Americans 


r 






5.4 ' , 


5.6 


Puerto Ricans 




• \ ' ^ 




6.3 


16.3 


m Majority' 




«M . > \ 
* * t 






5.9 


Females 


* 


V- 






> 


American Indians/Alaskan Natives 








10.9% c 


15.6% 


Blacks 








8.4 - 


. 18.9 


Mexican Americans 


) 






9.1 . 


14.9- 


Japanese Americans 






/ 


3.2 


, 38 


Chinese Americans 








4.0 •» 


€.6 


- Filipipb.Amerig^ns 




^ 1 




5:1- 


6.0 


Puerto Ricans 








9 3 


99 3 


Majority 




? 




• 5.0 


8.7 


- 


Table 5 




t 








High School Completion* 


\ 


• 






o 






.1970 


1976 


Males 

$ % American Indians/Alaskan Natives 




# : 




• 

58% 


70% 


Blacks 




V 


t 


59 . 


" 74 


Mexican Americans 






4 


55 


64 


Japanese Americans 








94 


98 


Chinese Americans * • 








90 


• 88 


Filipino Americans 








.77 


81 


Puerto Ricans 








44 


68 


Majority . • , 








1 83. 


87 



Females 

American Indians/Alaskan Natives 
Blacks 

MexicarvAmericans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority _ '• r . .' , 



' 56% 
^62. : 
•52 
' 94 
- 88 ^ 
. 84^ 
42 
82 



,58% 
74 
58 
99 
90 
78 
60 
86 
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1 ' • Table 6 

College Completiono 



1970 



1976 



'Males 

American Indrans/Alaskan Natives 
Blacks x 

Mexican Americans * 

Japanese Americans 

Chinese Americans 

Filipino Americans , 

Puerto Ricans 

Majority 

Females 

American Indians/Alaskan Natives 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans , 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 
Majority 



8% • 

6 

5 

39 ■ 
58 

28 . 
«, 4 
tf 22 

v • 

< 5% 
8 

3 ' 
31 
42 
50' 

... 3 ' 
14 



8% 
11 

11 - 
53 
60 
34 
6 
34 



4% 

n 

35 
44 
51 
4 

22 



Table 7 
Delayed Education' 



1970 



1976 



-9 



Males 

. American Indians/Alaskan Natives 
Blacks 

Mexican Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Chinese Americans * • 

Filipino Americans 
Puerto Ricans 

Majority « 
Females 

American Indians/Alaskan Natives 

Blacks . " . 

Mexican Americans 

Japanese Americans 

Chinese Americans 

Filipino American^ •>. 

Puerto Ricajjs 

Majority 



35% 
26 
26 
4 
10 
13 
26 
12' 



23%, 
Mi 
23 ' 

1 . 

9 

7 
24 

6 



32% 
23 
28 
8 

N.A.* 

7 
39 
10 



26% 
15 

24 " 

1- 
N.A.4 

3 
27 

7* 



ERIC 



119 



113 
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MINORITY WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 
A Partial Annotated List 



V 



Although there are numerous" minority organizations which have as a major concern the economic, educational and general 
welfare of minority people, there are fSwer organizations which focus mainly on the concerns and welfare of minority women. 
This paper Hsts'SSme^of those minority women's organizations. 

I. 

This annotated list, organized by ethnic categories,* is based on information received in response to a short questionnaire 
sent by the project. Each organization is briefly described and the name of a contact person and an address are provided. The list 
is not all-inclusive, some organizations did not respond to the questionnaire. Others may have relocated their headquarters or 
changed leadership and consequently did not receive the questionnaire. The project hopes that these, as well as other minority 
women's organizations will submit information for updating this list. - 

This lis^can be used for a variety of purposes, including but not limited to the following. 

• as a recruiting tool to aJert organizations that publish newsletters of job opportunities, or to expand existing recruiting 
networks. . 

• as an aid for identifying minority women for special and/or non-employment purposes, such as 

• service on committees, councils, boards, etc. 
reading and reviewing proposals 

participation in Conferences as speakers and/or resource persons. 

• as a resource for locating minority women speakers and lecturers for women's studies programs, women's festivals and 
other special events. 

• as a mechanism for disseminating information in a targeted fashion to minority women. 

I. Asian-American Women 

ORGANIZATION OF CHINESE-AMERICAN WOMEN Pauline W. Tsui, President 

3214QuesadaSt.,NW. (202) 227-1967 ' 

Washington, D.C. 20015 ^ 

The Organization of Chinese-American Women was established in 1977 to promote the equal participation of Chinese Amer- 
ican women in all aspects of life in the United States through the advancement of equal rights, responsibilities and opportunities 
for all Chinese Americans. The organization plans to establish a commuriications network and will develop an action agenda for 
Chinese American women. News of the organization is peported in the Newsletter of the Organizatiori of Chinese Americans. 

II. Black Women 

' ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA (AKA) ( Ann Mitchem Davis, 

521 1 South Greenwood Ave. Executive Director 

Chicago, IL 60615 (312)684-1282 

( 

Alpha Kappa Alpha, the oldest black college-based sorority in the country has 20,0p0 active membp/s. Its major focus is the 
promotion of higher education and service to, others. The sorority sponsors educational programs which/include career counseling, 
'leadership training, and financial aid. The organization's official magazine is Ivy Leaf, published quarterly. Annual subscription . 
$2.00. 



The Project on the Status and Education of Women of the Association of American Colleges. Reprinted under the 
Projept's policy which permits reproduction of whole or part of this material provided credit is given. 
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BLACK WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PROJECT 
NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc. 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY 10019 



Jean Fairfax 



721275863397— 



The NAACP Blac. Women's Employment Project specializes in litigation on behalf of black women workers. Although not 
a membership organization, the project through the Earl Warren Legal Training Program, provides scholarships for black students 
in law schools. The project has no publication. 



BLACK WOMEN ORGANIZED FOR ACTION 

P.O. Box 15072 

San Francisco, CA 94115 



Eleanor R. Spikes 
(415)3874221 



The goal of Black Women Organized for Action is to "address and act upon issues that affect Black women.Hhis 300-member 
organization has held workshops on health, the media, and job skills, and has also participated in career conferences m.area high 
schools. A monthly newsletter, What It Is, covers issues of national concern to black women as well as to the organization's 
membership. Annual subscription: $7.50. 



COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
National Council of Negro Women 
1346 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Fjancelia D. Cleaves 
(202)638-1961 



The National Council of Negro Women established the Commission on Higher Education to organize black women to ex- 
amine and improve the situation they confront in colleges and universities across the country. The commission has concentrated 
on problems and issues facing black women administrators, faculty, arid students, and has issued a working paper, Executive and 
Legislative Agenda fdr Minority Wopien and Girls. The 15-page paper is available for $2.00 fr#m Commission on Higher Education 
Legislative Committee, c/o Elizabeth Abramowitz, 23.44 King Place, NW, Washington, DC 50007. 



NATIONAL HOOK-UP (|F BLACK WgMEN, INC. 
2021 K St., NW,.Suite 305 
Washington, DC 20006 



Sharon Tolbert, 
Executive Director 
(202) 293-2322' 



The National Hobk-Up of Black Women was established in 1975 to provide ^communications network JbUhe-mill»ons-o^ 
black women dedicated to improving the status of the black community and Black women. The Hook -Up has a program com- 
mittee which focuses on educational policy, and is developing a talent bank to serve as a resource for private and public employers. 
A newsletter is published.quarterly. ^ 



OHIO BLACK WOMEN'S LEADERSHIP CAUCUS * Eugenia Atkinson 

422 W. Princeton Ave. 

Youngstown, OH .445 1 1^ . * 

The purpose of the Ohio Black Women's Leadership Caucus is to develop leadership skills and lobby for issues relevant to 
women and minorities. The 378-merhber organization has seven caucus groups throughout the state. The caucus holds skills work- 
shops a'nd.publishes. a newsletter for members. * • 

%* * 

THE LINKS, INC. „ Pat Sy Harris 

1424 16th St., NW, Suite 102/103 - < (202)^3^-148^ 

. Washington, DC 20036 * ' * « 

itn 7 ^' H"*?* InC " a " 0r & aniza,ion committed to educational, cultural and civic actrvSfils, has approximately 4 000 women in 
160 chapters located in 37 states andthe District of Columbia. Each local chapter spons&rs programs to implement the nat.onal 
goal to provide enrichment experiences for black youth who are educationally disadvantaged and culturally deprived. A bienn.al 
publication is made available to members. . „ 

' ' 121 
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111. Spanish Speaking Women 



ASSOCIATION OF LATIN AMERICAN WOMEN Lisa Gonzales 

P.O. Box 7523 * * , , (415)5624338 

X)aflfnd7€A-9460J _ 



The major goal of the Association of Latin American Women is to develop leadership skills among latmas jnd j pwork towards 
improving the Spanish speaking communit> The gfoup has sponsored conferences and workshops on management aruTnie Toie^of 
the latina. and has held forums on such topics as displaced homemakers and health. The association's newsletter, ALAW Report, 
lspubhshed^bi-monthly. 1 f 

CH1CANA RIGHTS PROJECT . ' - Patricia M. Vasquez . 

Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational fund (512) 224-5476 

501 Petroleum Commerce Bldg. , * 
210 N. Mary's St. 

San Antonio, TX 78205 £ 

* Although it is a non-membership group, the Chicana Rights Project is a resource agency for combatting patterns and prac- 
tices of discrimination against Mexican American women. A second office of the project is located at. 145 Ninth St., San Fran- 
cisco,XA94103. * . 



CHICANA SERVICE AfTION CENTER * ' , Francisca Flores 

2244 Beverly Boulevard - [ (213)381-7261 

Los Angeles. CA 90057 • ' « , ^ . 



The Chicana Service Action, Centej is ^son-membership agency established to give women the opportunity to upgrade, em- 
ploy able skills, establish vocational goals andnmpruve basic educational skills. The center administers a wide range of training and 
education programs y and also publishes a bimoSTTTnVrtewsletter ."Annual subscription. $5.00, individual, $7.00, library /organization. 

, LADIES G.I. FORUM AUXILIARY ' * . Olga Soliz 

' '1401 Enfield No. 102 m \ . ' • 2*102 Wroxton Rd. . ' , * 

Austin, TX 78767 ' . * Houston, TX 77005 

The Ladies G. I. Fomm Auxiliary has 4,000-5,000 members in chapters across the United States. Its activities promote the 
development and training of Chicanas. MAS A Lulac and G I Forum, two newsletters, are publishe d monthly. 



MEXICAN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL . ' Yolanda Rangel 
WOMEN'S CLUBS OF SAN ANTONIO ' : (51 2) 653*5224 

* P.O. Box 28415 
j 'San Antonio, TX 78f228 

• ' ' , -^x/ J * ' » 

The.67 members of the Mexican American Business and Professional Women's Clubs promote opportunities for the advance- 
ent of women. *The, organization has sjteqsored workshops on job hunting skills and proposal writing, and provides guidance and 
counseling services. A monthly newsletter is published for merrtfcers. ' ' 4 . 

cMEXICAN AMERICAN WOMEN'S NATIONAL Gloria Lopez V 

ASSOCIATION (MANA) ' '-(202) 254-8127 . - 
■ P.O. Box 23656 . v *+ 
Washinlton, DC 20024 " < 



The Mexican American Wojnen's National Association (MANA) was organized to provide a'national forum by which Chieanas 
can impact on national issues of concern to them. The association has 200 members in nine states and has held a national-training 
conference. A newsletter is published for members. r 



MUJERES LATINAS EN ACCION 
1823 West 17th St. 
Chicago, IL 00608 



Luz Maria Prieto 
(61 2)226%! 544, 



122 



1 JV 
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Mujeres Latinas En Accion is a social service and advocacy agent on behalf of latinas. The 100-member group offers career 
counseling and classes in health, law and latino heritage. 

k-* - ' 

f • NATIONAL CHICANA FOUNDATION Deuvina Hernandez 

21 14 Commerce ' (512)224-7528 

San Antonio, TX 78207 

The National Chicana Foundation's major focus is research and the application offesearch to areas of concern to Mexican 
Amencan women. The'foundation holds training seminars on various issues. 1 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CUBAN AMERICAN WOMEN, OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. (NACAW)* 

National President: . National Office: 

Ana Maria Perera - Dr. Graciela Fernandez Beecher' 

3900 Conn. Ave., N.W. Director of the Latin American Education 

Washington, DC. 20008 Center run by NACAW Indiana Chapter 

(202)686-6506 • 130 Lewis Street 

Fort Wayne, IN 46802 
(2*19)422-5530 • 

• NACAW welcomes everyone, men and women, as nfembers who are in favor of equal rights for women and who live by demo- 
cratic principles. NACAW has sponsored a number of edi^ational and social projects. . 

•Editorial-note: This organization was added by the Whole Person Book staff. We thank Ana Maria Perera for her assistance. 



J 



IV. Native American Women 

*' ' ' 8 *«» 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION Hildreth Venegas, 

720 East Spruce St. ., ' President 

Sisseton, South Dakota 57262 

I 

f The North Amencan Indian Women's Association is a non-profit educational association established to promote the improve- 
ment of education, health and family life of North American Indian people. The association also aims to promote intertribal 
commumcation>and awareness of Indian culture. A newsletter is published. For subscription information, contact Anna McAlear 
Newsletter Eoitor, NAIWA, 3 Hibiscus Court Village, Gaithersburg, MD 20760. • 

k • 

V. Multi-Ethnic m 

MINORITY WOMEN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM- * Beverly Lyle 

40 Marietta St., NW Suite 808 * (404)681-0001 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

The Minority Women Employment Program, a .project of the Recruiting and Training Program, was established with funds 
from the U.S. Department 0 f Labor. The program assists minority women with college degrees to find technical, professional and 
managerial .jobs in private industry. The program includes counseling, and workshops on resume writing, job interviewing test 
preparation and career alternatives. Field offices of the program are as follows: 

Delores Crockett " Mary Allyi 

40 Marietta fct.,NW Suite 808' „ . • 2626 Calumet Drive 

Atlanta, GA[30303 Houston, TX 77004 

— ^ f 

Charlene Roderick -• » Lynn Sarpy -. 

•89 States St. 7th Floor ,.• . 1000 HowardAve., Suite 600 

Boston, MA 02109 ^ • New Orleans, LA 701 13 

Beverly Jackson Mable Rice 

KrojgwBldg. Suite 2120 4 . " • 408 Wright Bldg. 

Cincinnati„OH 45202 Tulsa.OK 74103 

Gretet Floyd . . ,. ... . 

. 109-North Akard St. Suite 1700 ' Pnces quoted in this publication subject to change. 
" Dallas, TX 75201 ?Oo . 1 October 1977 
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To be used with Equity Quiz, p. 48 



KNOWLEDGE OF LEGAL EQUITY QUIZ 



1. Under the Title IX regulation, counselors are required to 

A< Place work/study students by sex when requested by employers. 

B. Discontinue use of male and female forms for vocational preference tests. 

C. Mandate special programs to equalize past discrimination. 

D. All-of the above. 

2. The Title IX regulation requires that 

A. All stereotyped career materials be replaced by newiyjDurchased ones. 

B. Book publishers must bring their publications into compliance. 

«t* C. Testing'materials such as aptitude or interest measures must be free from sex bias. 
D. Discriminatory textbooks be^revisecfor disregarded. 

3. Of the following personnel decisions, which is most crucial to successful implementation of an 
affirmative*actiqn plan? *. 

A. An attractive salary and^advancement schedule. 

B. Good company benefits. 

C. Advertisement for and recruitment of qualified applicants, 
r Dk Comprehensive grievance procedures. 

4. Affirmative action means that * * 

A;i$A policy of non-discrimination has been adopted by the organization. 

B. A woman or minority person must be hired for a certain number of positions. 

C. The distribution of minorities and women within §n organization must reflect the 
population percentages. 

D. The organization is committed to moving beyond equal employment policies and to tak 
series of positive actions to remediate past discrimination and prevent future discriminatio 

5. Which of the following is a correct statement about the Title IX regulation and pregnane 

A. A pregnant student may be required to attend a separate educational program. 

B. It is a school board decision whether a student continues school attendance following pregnancy. 

C. A school may ask a pregnant .student for-a health statement if this is standard procedure for 
other physical conditions. 

D. It is at the school's discretion whether pregnancy must be treated as a temporary disability. J 
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6. Affirmative action laws permit the use of sex as an employment criteria ' 

, A. In hiring and firing to correct an imbalance. 

B. In recruiting into the applicant pool. 

C. In positions which require special qualities such as strength or emotional sensitivity. 

D. As a technique to redress inequality. 

7. Under Title II of the Vocational Education Amendments (1976) states are required to 

A. Provide support services for women, including counseling, job development and job placement. 

B. Allocate $50,000 of the basic grant for the elimination of sex bias in vocational education pro- 
t grams. 

C. Allocate funds for inservice training to overcome sex bias for vocational education staff. . 

D. Provide day care services for students with children. 

8. Which of the following is NOT a Title 1 1 requirement? 

A. Reviewing all vocational education programs in the state for sex bias. 

B. Including policies for providing equal educajional opportunities for females and*males in the 
state's five-year vocational education plan. 

C. Funding programs for the development of curriculum materials which attempt to overcome 
sex bias. . f 

D. Determining the allowable exemptions on the basis of sex for vocational education, students' 
employment or work program assignments. 

9. Title I f differs from Title I X in that Title 1 II' 

*- . 

A. Mandates programs to overcome sex bias and stereotyping in addition to prohibiting sex dis- 
crimination. ' , m 

B. Focuses primarily on local education agencies and other institutions in its prohibition of sex 
discrimination. < 

C. Makes no requirements for curriculum>(fontent. fl 

D. Makes no requirements of undue effort in publicizing the institution's progress in eliminating 
sex discrimination in vocational education programs. ft * 

10. An affirmative action plan for an educational program should include 

A. Assignment of staff to meet sex and race goals. 

6. Well-designed plan to prevent reverse discrimination. * e * 

C. Arf analysis of student policies and extracurricular activities. 

D. Taking the time torecruit a large pool of well-qualified candidates. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF LEGAL EQUITY QUIZ 
* - Answer Key ' 

V 

1. B. PEER Title IX Regulation Summary, pp. 122-124. 

2. .C. PEER Title IX regulation Summary, pp. -122-124. 

3. C. "Legal Precedents and Title IX," and "Title II (Vocational Education Amerulments) and 

Affirmative Action," pp. 45-49. ^ ' 

4. D. ''What Needs To Be Known: Affirmative Action," pp, 126-1 28, 

5. C. PEER Title IX Regulation Summary, pp. 122-124. 

6. B. "Affirmative (In) Action: How Do You Read It?", pp. 130-131, 

7. B. "Title II (Vocational Education Amendments) and Affirmative Action," pp. 47-49^^ 

8. D. "Title II (Vocational Education Amendments) and Affirmative Action/' pp, 47-49. « 

9. A. , "Title II (Vocational Education Amendments) jind Affirmative Action," pp. 47-49, 
10, C. "Title II (Vocational Education Amendments) and Affirmative Action," pp. 47-49. 



Note: The page references are for general sections of the modules or readings which cover the 
issue. The user is encouraged to consider relevant court cases and any other current information 
regarding legal issues. ~ „ * , , 
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. ; To foe used.with Legal Environment Analysis, p/54 

SUMMARY OF THE REGULATIOTr 

?AAi> FOR TITLE IX 

CCf EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

T Me 'X of the Education Amendments of 1972 says: 
No person . . . shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of or be subjected to discrimination under any education&ogram or activity receiv- 
ing federal financial assistance. . . • 

With certain exceptions, the Isjw bars sex discrimination in any academic, extracurricular*, research^ occupational 
training or other educational program (preschool* to postgraduate) operated by an organizations agency fch.ch receives 
or benefits from federal aid. Exempted from the provisions of Title IX are: ^ 

• schools whose prima/y purpose is training for the U.S. military services or the merchant marine; 

• practices m schools controlled by religious organizations whenever compliance with Title IX would be contrary to 
{heir religious beliefs; ~ 7 

• the membership policies of the Girl and Boy Scouts, the YMCA and the YWCA, Campfire Girls and other single- 
, * sex, tax-exempt "youth service" organizations whose members are chiefly under age 19; 

• • university-based social fraternities and sororities; 

• activities relating to the American Legion's Boys State, Boys Nation,' Girls State.apti Girls Nation conferences- 

• father-son or mother-daughter activities, so tang as opportunities for "reasonably comparable" activities are 
offered to students of both sexes; 

• scholarships or other aid offered by colleges and universities to participants in single-sex pageants which reward 
the combination of personal appearance, poise and talent. 

Basically, the regulation for Title IX falls into five categories: general matters related ^discrimination on the basis of 
sex, admissions, treatment of students once they are admitted, employment and procedures. 

The following summary was adapted by PEER from a summary prepared by the Resource Center on Sex Roles in 
Education of the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education. 

GENfRAL PROVISIONS — § 86.3 - 86.9 tact the employee coordinating Title IX compliance ef- 
forts. 

Eaph reciptent of federal education aid must evaluate B y Oct. 21, 1975, recipients were required to issue thfs 

IT,! Z B r H°?v P c Ct K eS ,0 . de ( ,ermine whe,her ' nbt.ce in the local press, student and alurhni newspapers. 

, they comply w.th Title IX. Each rec.p.ent must then take and by a letter sent d.rectly 1o students and employees, 

whatever steps are necessary to end discrimination. InstU After that, all announcements, bulletins, catalogs and ap- 

tut.ons must keep a description of these steps on file for plications must contain a notice, 
three years, and they must .have completed the evaluation 

and steps to overcome the effects of bias by July 21, 1976. ADMI^mNQ R Oft oc oo 

The regulation also requires that recipients adopt and AUMIbblONS - § 86.21 - 86.23 

publish gr.evance procedures to resolve student and em- The regulation bars sex discrimination in admissions to 

proyee complaints alleging discrimination prohibited by certain kinds of institutions: those of vocational, profes- 

T.tle lX.-(Vict.ms of discrimination are not required to use sional, graduate, and public coeducational undergraduate 

these procedures - they may file a complaint directly institutions. Admissions to private undergraduate mstitu- 

with the U S. Department qf Health, Education and Wel : tions are exempt, including admissions to private, under- 

far ® ' - ' graduate professional and vocational schools. HEW will 

Recipients (for example, a school district, state educa- look at the admissions practices of each "administratively 

tion agency, or university) must appoint at least one em- separate unit" separately. 

proyee to coordinate its.efforts to comply with Title IX. Specifically, the regulation .bars limitations (i e / 

The regulation requires recipients to notify students, quotas) on the number or proportion of persons of either 

parents, employees, applicants, unions and professional ( sex who may be admitted, preference for one sex, ranking 

organizations that they do not discriminate pn the basis applicants separately by sex, and any other form of differ- 

of sex. Students and employees must be told how to con- ential treatment by sex. 

"45 CFR Part 86. The text appears in the Federal Register, June 4, 1975, page 24128. Copies are available from the Direc- 
tor, Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare/ 330 Independence Ave., SW Rm 3239 
Washington, D.C. 20201. ^ . ' • ' ' 

PEER, the Project on Equal Education Rights, is a project of the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. Reprinted 
under PEER'S policy which permits reproduction provided credit is given. 1 
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To be used with Legal Environment Analysis, p. 54 (C< 

The recipient may not use a test or other criterion for 
admission which adversely affects any person on the ba- 
sis of sex unless the test or criterion is shown*to predict 
successful completion of the educational program, and 
unbiased alternatives are not available. Also prohibited 
are rules concerning parental, family, or marital status of 
students which make distinctions based on sex, discrimi- 
natipn because of pregnancy Or related conditions, and 
asking an applicant's marital status. Recipients can ask 
an applicant s sex if the information 15 not used to dis- 
criminate. 

The recipient must make comparable efforts to recruit 
members of each sex, expert when special efforts to re- 
cruit members of one sex are needed to remedy the ef- 
fects of past discrimination ' • 

TREATMENT OF STUDENTS - 
§86.3t -.86.42 

« 

General Coverage — § 86.31 

> * 

Although some schools are exempt from coverage with 
regard to admissions, all schools must treat their admit- 
ted students without discrimination on the b&sis of sex. 
Briefly, the treatment of students section covers courses 
and extracurricular activities (including student organiza- 
tions and competitive athletics), benefits, financial aid, 
facilities, housing, rules and* regulations, and research. 
A N student may not be limited "in the enjoyment* of any 
right, privilege, advantage or opportunity based on sex 

The regulation forbids a recipientUp aid or perpetuate 
sex discrimination by providing "sicjriificant assistance" 
to any agency, organization or person which discrimi-j, 
nates on the basis of sex m providing any aid, benefit or 
service to students or employees (with some exceptions, 
including the membership policies of social fraternities 
and sororities, Boy and Girl Scouts, YMCA and YWCA). 
(Significant assistance may include the provision of a fa- 
cility or faculty sponsor.) 

Housing and Facilities — § 86.32 and 86.33 

Institutions may provide housing separately for men 
and women However, housing for students of both sexes 
must be as*a whole* / 

• proportionate in quantity to the number of students 
of that sex that apply for housing, and 

• comparable in qualhy and cost to the student. 
Institutions may not have different housing policies for 

students of each sex (for example, if a college allows men 
to live off campus, it must allow women too). 
Toilets, locker rooms and shower facilities may be sep- 
' arated on the basis of sex, but these "facilities must be 
comparable for students of both sexes. 

Courses and other Educational Activities — 
§^86.34 and 86.35 

Courses or other educational activities may not be pro- 
vided separately on the basis of sex. An institution may 
not require or refuse participation in any course by any of 
its students on that basis. This includes physical educa- 
tion, industrial, business, vocational, technical, home 
economics, music, and adult education courses. 



itinued) 

« 

However, sex education is an exception portions of 
elementary and secondary school classes dealing with 
human sexuality may be separated by sex* 

In physical education classes, students may be separa- 
ted by sex within coeducational classes when playing 
contact sptfrts Contact sports include wrestling, rugby, 
ice hockey, football, basketba'll, and any other sport "the 
purpose or major activity of which involves bodily con- 
tact." ^ • 

' Choruses may be based on vocal range or quality and 
may result in single-sex or predominantly single-sex 
choruses 

Local school districts may not, on the basis of sex, 
exclude any person from: 

• any institution of vocational educalion; 

• any other school or educational unit, unless the 
school district offers that person courses, services and 
facilities which are comparable to thS^fe offered in such 
schools, following the same policies and admission cri- 

. teria. 

Counseling § 86.36 

A recipient may not discriminate on the basis of sex in 
counseling or guiding students. 4y 

Whenever a school finds that a class has a dispropor- 
tionate number of students of one sex, it must take what- 
ever action is necessary to assure that sex bias in coun- 
seling or testing is not responsible. 

A recipient may not use«tests or other appraisal and 
counseling materials which use different material^ for 
each sex or which permit or require different treatment for 
students of each sex Exceptions can be made if different 
materials used for eaah sex cover the same occupations 
and they^are essent^TTo eliminate sex bias. 

Schools must set up their own procedures to make cer- 
tain that Counseling and appraisal materials are not sex- 
biased. If a test does result in a substantially dispropor- 
tionate number of students of one sex in a course of study 
or classification, the school must take action to ensure 
that bias in the test or its application Is not causing the 
disproportion. 

Student Financial Aid — § 86.37 and 86.31(c) 

The regulation covers all forms of financial aid to stu- 
dents. Generally, a recipient may not, on the basis of sex: 

• provide different amounts or types ot assistance, lim- 
it eligibility, apply different criteria, or otherwise discrimi- 
nate, • 

assist through sohcitatipn, listing, approval, provi- 
sion of facilities, or other services any agency, organiza- 
tion or person which offers sex-biased student aid, 

• employ students in a way that discriminates against 
one sex, or provide services to any other organization 
which does so. 

There are exceptions for athletic scholarships and,sin- 
gle-sex^scholarships established by will or trust. 

Athletic scholarships. An institution which awards ath- 
letic scholarships must provide "reasonable opportuni- 
ties" for both sexes, in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents of each sex participating in interscholastic or inter- 
collegiate athletics. Separate athletic scholarships for 
-each se>t may be offered in connection witty separate 
male/female teams to the extent consistent with both the 
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section on scholarships #nd the section on athletics (86 - 
41). 

Scholarships for study ajbroad. The regulation exempts 

• discriminatory stu'dent assistance for study abroad (-such 
as Rhodes Scholarships), provided that a recipient* which 
administers or h^ps to administer the scholarship awards 
makes available similar opportunities for the other sex 

tag. 3i(c». 

Single sex scholarships. An institution«may administer 
or assist in the administration of scholarships and other 
formi of student financial aid whenever a will, trust, or 
bequest specifies that the aid can only go to one sex, as 
long as the overall effect of making sex-restricted .awards 
is not discriminatory. 

To ensure this. 'institutions must 

• select financial aid recipients on the ba&is of nondis- 
criminatory criteria, not the availability of sax-restricted 
scholarships, 

• allocate sex-restricted awards to students already 
selected in such a fashion, and 

• • ensure that no student is denied an "award because of 
thejack of a sex-restricted scholarship 

Student Health* an^J Insurance Benefits — § 86.39 

Student medical, hospital, accident or life insurance 
benefits, services, or plans may not discriminate on the 
basis of sex. This would not % bar benefits or services 
which may be used by a different" proportion of students 
of one sex than of the other, including family planning 
services. 

^ Any School which provides full coverage health services 
B must provide gynecological care. 

Marital or Parental StatuS — § 86.40 
The regulation bars any rule concerning a student's actual 
or potential parental, family, or marital status which 
makes distinctions based on sex. 

A school may not discriminate against any student in 
its educational program, including any class or extracur-* 
ricular activity, because of the student's pregnancy, child- 
birth, false pregnancy, miscarriage, or termination of 
pregnancy, Unless the student requests voluntarily to par- 
ticipate in a different program or activity. 
t If a school does offer a voluntary, separate education* 
program for pregnant students, the instructional program 
must be comparable to the regular instructional pro : 
gram. 

A school may ask a pregnant student to have her physi- 
-* cian certify her ability to stay in the regular education "pro- 
turam only if it requires.physician's certification for stu- 
dents with othet^hysical or emotional conditions. 

Recipients must treat disabilities related to pregnancy 
the same way as any other temporary disability in any 
medical or hospital benefit, service, plan or policy which 
they offer to students. Pregnancy must b£ treated as 
J justification for a leave of absence for as long as the x stu- 
> dent's physician considers medically necessary. Foflow- 
ing this leave, the student must be reinstated to^er origi- 
nal slatus ' 

Athletics - § 86.41 „ . 
Gena**l coverage. The regulation says fhat no person 

PEER Title IX Regulation Summary 



may be subjected ^discrimination based on sex in any 
scholastic, intercollegiate, club or intramural athletics 
offered by^a recipient of federal education aid. 
• Separajre teams and contact sports. Separate teams for 
each sex are permissible in contact sports or where selec- 
tion for tSarps is based on competitive skill. Contact 
sports include boxing, wrestling, rugby, ice hockey, fooj- 
ball, basketball, and any other spprt "the purpose or ma- 
jor activity -of which involves bodily contact " 

In noncontact sports, whenever a school has a team in a 
given sport for one sex only, and athletic opportunities for 
ttie other sex have been limited, members of both sexes 
must be allowed to try out for \Yy& team 

Equal opportunity. A'school must provide equal athletic 
opportunity for both sexes In determining whether athlet- 
ic opportunities are equal, HEW will consider wrfether the 
selection of sports and levels of competitioa effectively 
accommodates the interest^ and abilities of members of 
v both sexes The Department will also consider .(among 
other factors) facilities, equipment, supplies, game and 
practice schedules, travel an s d per diem allowances, 
coaching (including assignment and compensation of 
coaches), academic tutoring, housing, dining facilities, 
and publicity 

Equal expenditures are" not required, but HEW "may 
consider the failure to provide necessary funds for teams 
for one sex in assessing equality of opportunity forjnem- 
bers of each sex " v 

Textbooks — § 86.42 

The regulation does not require or abridge the use of 
particular textbooks or curriculum materials 



Editorial Note: The employment provisions have not 
been included dtife to court decisions (see discussion, 
P. 45). 
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— *■ 

Vocational Education Act, Title It Amendment (1976) . - 

Summary Outline 

■ * 

I, Changes provided by fhe amendment: 

A. Funding: Block rather thanxategorical grants 

B. Planning:* Greater variety of groups involved 4 % 

II. Three major areas: 

A. Adrtiinist ration of state and local vocational education programs 

1. Full-time personnel to assist state board in providing equal education opportunities 

2. States to include minority and non-minority wome^n on state vocational education board 

3. States to include policies for providing equal education opportunities for males and 
females 

4. States must demonstrate that the'annual plan has been revfewed for compliance 

B. State gse of vocational education funds: 

1. States must use basic grant funds for vocational education programs for displaced 
homemakers 

2. States must fund programs in areas of consumer and homemaking education to explore 
integration of -homemaking and wage-earning roles, develop curriculum materials and 
prepare males and females for homemaking careers 

3. States may allocate basic grant funds for: . 

a. 1 support services for women * ' \ 

b. ' .day care services for students with children 

4. States may allocate program funds for: 

a. , programs for eliminating sex stereotyping 

b. vocational guidance and counseling services 

c. inservice training to overcome sex bias for vocational education staff 

d. grants for overcoming sex stereotyping and discrimination 

C. National vocational education programs:* * 

f. U.S. Commissioner to have condycjed national study of sex bias in vocational educa- 
tion by October 1978, 
2: Information-reporting system to have been operational by October 1978 

3. Annually each state to submit data on vocational education 

4. Knowledgeable minority an{l non-minority males and females on t National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education 

5. Five percent of avaijable funds for federal vocational education programs may be usecf 
to fund projects having national significance _ ' . * 
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What Needs to Be J(nown > V^;^* 

/Iff it motive Action 

~. fcy/BsthB: BaeHfm.ftnnjahd " " 

' ^ Twila ChrUtensen- Liggett 



As a local school board member what do "you. 
know about equal employment opportunity? What 
should you know? Sope basic questions -regarding 
affirmative* action/non-discrimination are discussed be- 
low. The list, is not exhaustive, but represents«son\e „ 
basic informatKffi that will help board members be- 
come more familiar with the topic. * " 

WHAT IS THE DEFINITION OF AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTl6'N? ; " ;,\:S 

There are as many different definitions of affirm- 
ative action as there 'ar$, people working with it. 
Affirmative Action refers to those positive steps taken 
by employers to elimmate discrimination by identi- 
fying and changing policies, practices and any other- 
institutional barriers that cause or pefpetuate inequal- 
ity. 

WHAT' IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AFFIRM- 
ATIV,E ACTION AND NON-DISCRIMINATION? , 

Affirmative action is aimed at eliminating pro- 
spective discrimination, including the elimination of 
the effects of past discrimination which still impact 
negatively upon women, minorities and individuals 
with handicapping conditions. Non-discrimination 
means that henceforth the discriminatory actions will 
end. 

* • \ 

WHAT. ARE SOME OF THE LAWS WHICH IMPACT 
pN LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AND NON-DISCRIMI- 
NATION? * v 
Four major laws come to mind: 

1. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
amended by the Equal* Employment OppQr- 

* ^ tunity Act df 1972 prohibits discrimination 
in employment on the basis of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or sex. Tjtle VI 
applies to all institutions with 15 or more " 
employees including state and local govern- 
ments, school systems, fcnd labor organiza- 
tions. Discriminatory practices are prohibit- 
ed in all conditions of employment such as: 
recruitment, selection, assignment, .termi- 
nation, promotion, inservice training, wages 
and salaries, sick and vacation -leave time and 
v pay, medical and other forms of insurance, 
and retirement plans and benefits. 

2. The Equal Pay Act pf 1963 as amended by 
the Education Am^ments of 1972 pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in employee salaries" 
and fringe' benefits for all workers including 
thosejn professional, executive, and admini- 
strative positions in education. The Act 

. provides that a man ajnd woman working for 
the same institution under similar conditions 



. . in, jobs requiring •substantially equivalent 
. . skilj, effort, and -responsibility ^rhust be* paid 

3.... Title- IX of the Education Amendments of 

1972 prohibits'discrimination on the basis.of 
- ' " setf in any\ education program' or activity 

receiving federal financial assistance. Title IX 
_ ^ is. -patterned after Title VI but specifies 
\ - , \ prohibition of discrimination in employment 
' ' \ ~ on the basis of sex. 

4. Section ^504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 

1973 prohibits discrimination^ the basis of 
handicapping conditions in a jany education 
program or activity receiving federal finan- 
cial assistance. The act specifically bars 
discrimination in employment. * 

Under the laws mentioned institutions are re- 
, quired to maintain and preserve records relevant 
to the determination of whether violations have 
occurred. The federal* government is empowered 
to review all such relevant records. * 

IN ORDER TO COMPLY WITH THE LAWS JUST 
MENTIONED WHAT DOES A SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NEED TO DO? ^ 

First the local board of education and school 
administration should familiarize themselves with the 
law. There is no substitute for the actual law. 

In general terms, these laws require 

1. a statement of policy, of nondiscrimination 
^ and dissemination of Jhis policy. This policy 

should be adopted as an official policy by 
the local board of education^ , 

2. the designation of an employee responsible 
for the coordination of compliance efforts, 

3. t the development aW implementation of a 
* grievance procedure, 

4. the implementation of a self-evaluation to 
assess district policies and procedure^ for 
compliance with the laws and to modify the 
policies and procedures where necessary to . 
insure compliance. The local board should 
be informed of- the findings of the self- 
evaluation for action, and 

5. the submission of appropriate assurances of 
c§mpliance. . * * . 




Reprinted by permission of autffors. Nebraska State 
School Boards Journal. 1978. 70(9), ' 
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FOR THE PURPOSES OF EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES, WHAT DQES A SfeLF 
EVALUATIQNJNVOLVE? 

A self-evaluation would require an analysis of the 
district's work force in all major job classifications. 
The analysis should include salary and time in position , # 
with the factors of employee's sex, race, ethnic origin, 
and, handicapping condition considered. This analysis * 
allows for an examination of the work force, to 
determine whether there is adequate representation of 

\both men and women, racial minorities, individuals 
with handicapping conditions, etc. For example, fe- 
males in 197_4gfl .received 8.5% of the doctoral degrees 
in educatioflSFadfeliriistration and yet only .6% of the 
superintendents' in tfi^cogantry were female. 

Policies regarding fieaves of absences, application 
forms, jab*deseriptions and qualifications, insurance 
policies, retirement benefits, salary schedules, collect- 

• ive-bargaihing agreements, opportunities for inservice 
and training programs, * fringe benefits, employment 
procedures including pre-employment interviews and 
tests, and all other personnel policies and procedures - 
need to be examined^ior possible areas of discrimi- 
nation. If any of these are found to be lacking, that is, 
show different treatment of employees on the basis of 
sex, race, handicapping conditions, etc., .modification 
must be made to bring the district into compliance . 
with the laws and to remove the possibility , of 
discriminatibn* These modifications may result in 

, recommendations to change policies and procedures to 
lessen their discriminatory effects. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLAN AND A SELF- ' 
EVALUATION? \ ^ 

In actuality very little. If the self -evaluation is 
adequately done, its contents closely approximate that 
of an Affirmative Action Plan. A local school district, 
though, is not required to develop an Affirmative 
Action Plan unless charges Ijave been filed and dis- 1 
. crimination has been found. Should an investigation be 
made, an affirmative action plan is an excellent 
representation of the districts good-faith efforts not to 
discriminate and to comply with the law. - 

IF AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLAN IS DEVELOP-* 
ED, DOESNT IT REQUIRE QUOTAS OR PREFER- 
ENCE IN EMPLOYMENT? * " 

No,. the goal of an ti -discrimination laws is to end 
preference. "Quota systems keep people out; goals are 
targets to provide an opportunity for people previously 

* excluded to be included. Goals are an attempt to „ 
estimate what the employer's work force would look 
like if there had been no discrimination. Goals are 
aligned with the number or percentage of qualified 
women, minorities and persons with handicapping 
conditions available, not in terms of their general 
representation in the population.' ,, 

, The obligation to meet a goal is not absolute, but 



a genuine goocT-fafch effort to recruit women, minori- 
ties, etc. should b5 shown. Limited preference has been 
required* by the courts but only after a finding of 
discrimination and only for a limited period of time. , J 

WHY" SHOULD SCHOOL DISTRICTS BE INTER- 
ESTED* IN X POLICY OR* NON-DISCRIMINATION 
IN EMPLOYMENT? 

there are several reasons: 

Good management — the pool of applicants for 
each position is enlarged, *tfius providing the 
-employer more opportunity to hire quality em- 
ployees. To employ the best people available is to 
maximize the resources available; therefore, non- 
. discrimination 'is a fiscally sound- management 
practice. v ■ 

High morale — with the knowledge that each 
employee will be treated on an equal basis in 
terms of salary, promotion, and other personnel 
matters, morale and jQb satisfaction can increase. 
Each employee should realize that for the job 
^being done, he/she is considered *he most quali- 
fied and with this knowledge, endeavor to, per- 
form effectively. 

Legal compliance — Title IX Qf the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 19^3 and Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 require compliance with 
the law or call for a relocation of funds. Each 
'application for federal grant money requires 
documentation of compliance with these laws 

, -and^ as the awareness of these laws increases, 
*more employees and constituents are questioning 

- .compliance. ^ $ ' & 

IE A POSITION BECOMES VACANT, WHAT DOES 
A SCHOOL DISTRICT NEED TO DO TO COMPLY 
WITH THE INTENT OF THE LAW? 

-The job description should be examined to certify 
that the requirements listed are bona fide occupational 
qualifications (BFOQ), that is, strictly job-related and 
necessary to perform, the functions of the position. 
BFOQ's should be ^consistent for similar jobs? through- 
out the school district.*Vacancies should be posted and 
advertise^. There are. many state, community and 
professional organizations that can be; contacted to 
broaden the distributiorubase of position advertise- 
ments to include qualified female, minority, or handi- 
capped applicants. Application\forms should be review- 
ed for questions" which might be discriminatory and 
the screening of applications should be based upon the 
BFOQ's. The interview should be conducted under, 
similar circumstances for all qualified applicants. Ques- 
tions should be evaluated for possible discriminatory 
effects prior to their use in the interview. A date by 
which the position will be filled Should be established 
when the position' is posted and all applicants should 
be notified of their status as soon after the position is 
filled as possible. Exceptions to this process are 
possible, but should be considered only under untfsual 
or extreme circumstances. 
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WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE, DOESN'T 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AMOUNT TO REVERSE 
, DISCRIMINATION?. 

Cpmments are frequently heard now about "re- 
verse discrimination.'' It is our opinion that reverse 
discrimination doesr not exist; only discrimination 
exists. Whatever group you are representative bf, if you 

. are treated in a biased or pre-determined manner 
because of that group* or class affiliation, you have 
been subjected to discrimination. The laws discussed 
speak to the sex of the individual, <not just females, and 
to the race of the individual, notjust Blacks or other 
specific racial/ethnic minority groups. The laws 
attempt to develop environments in which individuals 
are treated on *the basis of their own merit, not on the 
basis of a characteristic which is not job related. "The 

r objective of Affirmative Action is to assure not only 
that all Americans play by the same rules but that all 
Americans play against the same odds." 2 F 

* FOOTNOTES 

handler, Bernice, "Affirmative Action and Preference," 
Project on the Status of Women. Association of American 
College, September, 1976. 

' Goodwin, -James C , "Affirmative Distractions," The 
Sciences, July/ August 1977, pp. 237-239. 
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Affirmative (In^ Action: # 



. .somebody . , . has to pay when the 
principle of merit is compromised or re- 
placed by preferential ethnic and sex 
criteria. " 

Paul Seasbury 

"Reverse discrimination is not a serious 
problem , although some politicians and 
people thrive on the idea that blacks and 
women are being given carte blanche to 
rob the majority blind. " 

Robert Wallace^ 
Lawyers Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law 

Amidst all the controversy surround- 
ing the issue of affirmative action and in 
spite of theflamor, the good intentions, 
the tremendous amount of money being 
spent, and the immense network of rules 
and regulations, the inescapable conclu- 
sion is that it isn't working. While we 
argue to the point of exhaustion over the,( 
implementation of equal opportunity 
laws and whether or not we are creating 
a new form of discrimination, the reality 
is that we have devised a system that 
has become an end in itself We are not 
achieving the desired results The rem- 
edy has become the issue, and the point 1 
that real discrimination is unjust and 
does exist has been lost. 

The basis of aflirmativetaction lies in 
federal laws — Titles VI and VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the 
.Education Amendments, and Executive 
Order 11246 (amended by Executive 
Order 1 1375) — which were predicated 
on the acknowledgement that racial and 
sexual bias have operated to exclude 
many persons from fair consideration of 
their abilities. 

Sociologist Lucy Sells points out that 
critics assume, when a white male is 
competing with a female and'or minority 
for a job, federal laws require preference 
to be given to the latter. In fact, she says, 
the opposite is required, that is, the in- 



stitution sets the criteria, but those 
criteria must be applied to men and 
women of all races equally and must not 
themselves be discriminatory. "We need 
to establish ways of evaluating merit 
which don't contain implicit assump- 
tions that make being female or a minor- 
ity a demerit " 

Everyone claims, publicly at least, to 
believe in equal employment opportuni- 
ties, in fair consideration of all qualified 
persons The problem is the presumed 
preference given under affirmative ac- 

"There is no constitutional rigfat for 
any race to be preferred . . . [A \white 
is entitled to no advantage by reason 
of that fact: nor is he subject to any 
disability^" 

— Justice William O. Douglas 

(1974) 

tion programs to unqualified or less- 
qualified applicants. Several assump- 
tions are made by critics about the merit 
system and about particular affirmative 
action tools, especially goals and quotas. 

In discussion of the merit system and 
qualifications, critics of affirmative ac- 
tion assume that past employment prac- 
tices involve absolutes, that various 
tests can determine the one best choice 
for a position. Proponents note that 
criteria for such a choice are not entirely 
objective and that the use of subjective 
measures often rises as we go up the lad- 
der. For example, very specific skill tests 
are given for clerical positions, but the 
selection of a college administrator in- 
volves far more complex and judgemen- 
tal decisions 

In the first instance a typing test may 
be the major determinant of qualifica- 
tions In the latter, the selection is by 
nature a discriminatory process, that is, 
someone must make a judgment of who, 
among the competition, is the best qual- 



ified, based on a variety of factors that 
cannot be measured in the objective 
manner of number of words typed per 
minute. 

If, in the latter example, the choice is a 
minority or female, many will conclude 
that this fact alone proves preference 
was given or, in other words, that white 
males have been discriminated against. 
Thus, expectations lead some to conclude 
that hiring (or even consideration) of 
women and minorities is in and of itself 
preferential treatment. The assumption 
has been that white males are qualified 
and that anything but the systematic 
exclusion of minorities and women 
equals reverse discrimination. Thus, 
those who once hired via the "old-boy" 
system now complain that the merit sys- 
tem is being undermined, and they 
manage to ignore the closed circuit of 
their past practices. 

In college admission programs, where 
affirmative action procedures are cur- 
rently under fire and running into court 
challenges, the charge of "reverse dis- 
crimination" is again being heard, and 
again it is necessary to examine the 
merit system that has been used and to 
ask whether it is true that the system 
has always allowed the "best" to be cho- 
sen. 

.".the job expectations of white 
males who will be hurt by such a * 
remedy would not exist had it not 
been for the systematic denial- of the 
rights of bfacks or women.'* 

Herbert Hill, NAACP 

Do admissions tests, besides determin- 
ing general eligibility, reveal that a stu- 
dent who scores slightly higher than 
another will succeed better in school? 
How do we determine motivation? Hav^ 
the tests been the only basis for selection 
of students, or have they been judged on 
a variety of other factors, such as "well- 




rt Reprinted by permission. Equal Rights Monitor, 1 977, 3j 1 ) 
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- rounded' 1 background, alumni parents 
who contribute regularly to the college, 
athletic ability, well-placed connections, 
good recommendations from one of the 
"old boys," etc 9 Have test scores really 
been the determing factor for admission 
to graduate programs in engineering 
and mathematics, or was it a matter of 
gender 9 

The controversy surrounding affirma- 
tive action also revolves around confu- 
sion about the difference between ,goals c 
and quotas. Goals are based on the 
availability of qualified persons and an- 
ticipated vacancies Dr Bernice Sandler, 
Director, Project ori the Status and 
Education of Women explains "Goals 
are an attempt to estimate what the em- 
ployer's work force would look like if no 
illegal discrimination based on race or 
sex had ever existed " The obligation to 
meet the-goaf is not absolute, but efforts 
are made through^ecruitment, fair test- 
ing, and interview practices to find weFI 
qualified persons among { the group(s,) 
previously excluded. 

Quotas, on the other hand, are rigid 
and are see*n as excluding Qr limiting 
some group They are only used in a 
small number of extreme cases wh^re a 
long historj^finstitution-wide tjis- 
crimuiationTias been proven 

Justice Warren Burger put the matter 
of affirmative action guidelines suc- 
cinctly "What is required by Congress is 
the removal ot* artificial, arbitrary and 
unnecessary barriers to employment' 
when the barrier? operate invidiously to ' 
discriminate on the basis of racial or 
other impermissible classifrcatio'n . . 
(Title VII of the Givil Rights Act) pros- 
cribes not only overt discrimination but 
also practices that are fair in form but 
discriminatory in operation " This in- 
volves assessing* availability of qualified 
people and setting goals based on realis- 
tic expectations The goals may change 
as the work force changes and serve as a 
means to measure "good faith" efforts. 



While various affirmative action pro- 
cedures, mainly revolving around 
minority programs, are being tested in 
court cases, sometimes with apparently 
contradictory conclusions, increaifcig 
* evidence reveals that women are not far- 
ing much, if any, better in employment 
than they did in the past. Surveys reveal 
that women continue to be concentrated 
primarily in clerical classifications with 
limited entry 'into. middle and upper 
management' levels. 

"Any discussion of affirmative action 
. . . being on the way out is. moot, 
since it has never really been *in\" 
Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins 
" .* ■ .^D-California) 

In the lowest gracie arid pay levels of 
federal civil service>seven often persons 
are female, although they comprise 427< 
of all civil service personnel. At the 
other end # of the spectrum, U2 women 
and 6,840 men hold Grade 16, 17 and 18 
f positions. 
j As a specific example, although 46% of 
Treasury Departmertt^mployees are 
females, only 4.79c of the 14,000 posi- 
tions paying $20,000 or more a year are 
held by women. 

The Women's Bureau recently re- 
ported a widening of the earnings gap 
between men and Women. Men currently 
earn an average of $3,433 a year more 
than full-time women ^workers, accord- 
ing to 'Labor Department statistics. This ^ 
represents nearly double the pay gap in * 
1955. Women earn only slightly more 
than 50* for every dollar earned by a 
rpale employee. 

The Labor Department attributes the 
sexual differential largely to continuing 
occupational segregation Opponents of 
affirmative action suggest that this is 
logical since women have fewer skills 
and lack professional training, educa- 
tion and experience (seniority). In other ^ 
words, attorneys (male) earn more than 



secretaries (female), and that provides a 
reasonable basis for the pay gap. 

But Ronald L. Oaxaca, Associate Pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Arizona, notes, "Men and women of 
roughly comparable backgrounds start 
out at different levels: the men have an 
initial salary advantage in a job with 
better opportunities for advancement 
through the acquisition of skills; there- 
fore, their subsequent earnings, too, rise 
faster than those of women." 

Oaxaca's comments point out the flaw 
inherent. in the "equal pay for equal 
work" concept. If a woman with a high 
school education is placed in an essen- 
tially dead-end clerical position at $600 
per month, while a man with the same 
education is placed in an administrative 
assistant job at $1000 a month with the 
opportunity to w^ork into a management 
position, Jiow do we measure what con- 
stitutes .equal work? One has been 
locked behind a typewriter, and one is 
placed on a career ladder. Gi*en this his- 
torical premise, if we don't use affirma- 
tive action, f what is the alternative for 
women?. 

_ We seem to have arrived at a situation 
where we are not only failing to find the 
results hoped for in terms of assisting 
women and minorities to achieve equal- - 
ity, but we have perpetuated the very 
system, we're tryjng to escape.' The pur- 
pose of affirmative action is to arrive at a 
peutraf rJrbcess of evaluation of jobs and 
people; perhaps we need to reexamine 
the tools we're using so that we can re- 
ally achieve t!he desired goal. 

As -syndicated columnist William 
Raspberry has SaicJ, "Equal opportunity 
is a phrase at the bottom of a ^Ckssified 
ad unless somebody previously excluded 
for reasons of race or sex gets a job. Af- 
firmative action can be an empty exer- 
cise of ipterview<ng more blacjt [or 
female] applicants before finally hiring 
the white guy you had in mind all 
along." . ■ 
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WHAT DOES THE LAW SAY? 
SEX DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION* 

Directions: Listed below are eighteen items which relate to sex discrimination/sex equity in 
educational policies, programs and practices. These items will helpVou determine whether you can 
distinguish between Title IX and other educational equity' laws. Please read each item and make a 
, determination as to how the requirements of the Title IX regulation apply to each. Mark th^items in 
the following way in the blanks provided: 

P —if you believe it is prohibited try Title IX * 
R— if you believe it is required byTitle \ X ' 
NA-if you.believe that Title IX is not directly applicable to the item 

^ ; 

1. Requiring females to demonstrate basic mechanical proficiency before admitting them to 

an auto mechanics class; not requiring such a demonstration bytnales. 

1 2. . Maintaining single-sex-vocational clubs; for example, denying females entrance into Future 

• Farmers of America. m . . 

* * 1 

3. Developing programs to recruit both females and males intb vocational education programs * 

not traditional for either sex. / * , 

M 

J 

4. Developing curriculum materials on the changing roles of women and men and women's 

entry into the work force for use in-home economies' courses. 

A T 5. Assigning students to work expau£p?e prpgramsWcording to an employer's preference for 

either male or ferr&le-students. • • . • ' , T - : 

6. Requiring females in trades and industry programs to produdea guarantee of future em- 
ployment befifre "admission; making no such requirement of males. " 

- \ \ . • I • • \ • ■ ' 

7. Developing publicity programs related to the elimination of sex bias in Rotational edu- 
cation. ■ \ 

8. Reviewing all vocational education^course enrollments to identify* courses in which enroll-. 

ments are 80 percent male or 80 percent female; ensuring that these^gj^ollmehts are hot* 
. the result of sex discrimination in counseling!. 



# Adapted and used with permission. Kaser, J., Matthews, M., and McCune, S. in Steps Toward Sex £quity: An tnservice 
Training Design. Washington, D.C.: Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, 1978. Authorized by a contract with 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.£. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education aRd 
Vfelfare. ' 
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9. ^Providing spedal programs for homemakers who, as a result of divorce or separation, mus^ 
seek employment * " 

\ * 

10. -Revising recruitment materials for career education programs to ensure that they do not 
irpply, either in texts or photographs, that certain programs or occupatioVare rfWre ap- 
propriate for one sex than for the other. , . 



1 1. Refusing to hire a qualified male to teach child development because mdst students in the 



$ program are females and he "might caflse problems." 



^ — 12. Providing curriculum outlines and teachincftnaterfals which may be used to supplement the 
»i f omissions and bias of textbooks. 

13. Refusing to admit females to a technical program because there is only one restroom in the 

building where the program is housed and this restroom is used by males. 



"Mb 



14. Replacing existing textbooks and materials with books and materials which show males 
4 and females in a variety of occupational and personal roles. 

15. Conducting human relations training concerning the cpncefts of bias and stereotyping and 
their manifestations in the educational system. 

16. Permitting a female student to try out for the boys' tennis team where a girls' team has 
never been offered by the school. 

17. Recruiting specific applicants-females for administrative positions and males for elemen- 
tary teaching positions-when the school was found to have practiced sex discrimination. 

18. Analyzing employment policies and practices including- where and how the district re- 
cruits, fringe benefits offered, present leave policies, etc. 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION/SEX EQUITY IN EDUCATION: 
WHAT DOES THE LAW SAY? 

Answer Key 



1. P Sex differentiation in criteria or ^procedures related to courses or program admissions is 

prohibited under Title I X. 

2. P Sex segregation in extracurricular activities is prohibited under Title IX. 

3. NA Special rectuitment efforts are not required under Title IX, but they might be undertaken as 

a remedial step to correct the effects of past discrimination in course or program admissions. 
(Under Title II, state vocational education agencies may' offer incentives to local programs 
which undertake efforts to recruit students into vocational education programs which are 
nontraditional for their sex.) 

4. NA Title IX makes no requirements for curriculum content. (Title If requires that federal funds 

allocated for consumer and homemaking programs must be used to support the develop- 
ment of home economics curriculum materials related to changing roles of women and men 
and women's participation in the paid labor force.) - 

5. P Title IX prohibits making employment or ^work ^program assignments to students on the 

basis of sex; schools may not provide assistance to employers or facilities which so dis- 
criminate. « * 9 



6. P o Sex-differentiated criteria or procedures related to course or program admission is prohib- 

ited under Title IX. * 

7. NA Tide IX makes no requirements for publicizing efforts to eliminate sex discrimination in 

programs, although publicity programs might be undertaken as a remedial -step to correct 
tne effects of past discrimination, (Title II requires state vocational education agencies to 
t«ike actions to create awareness of efforts made* to reduce sex stereotyping in vocational 
education; they may also offer incentives to localgjr^ranre which take such actions.)* 

8. R [Title IX requires all education agencies and institutions to take steps tQ ensure themselves 

that any disproportionate female/male course enrollments are not the result of sex dis- 
crimination in counseling or counseling jnaterials, * 

/ Title IX makes, no requirementS(jbr such programs, (Title II reqyires that States must use 
federal funds to provide vocational education programs for persons who have been home- 
makers but who are seeking employment as a result of separation or divorce,) 

10. R/ Title IX provides that education agencies and institutions may not use recruitment or other 
' materials'which imply different treatment of students^or employees on the basis of sex. 
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11. P Refusing employment to a qualified^erson off the basis of sex, or the predominant a sex of 

the students to be taught is in violation orTitle IX requirements. , ; 

12. NA The Title IX regulation does not cover curriculum materials; however , under an affirmative 

action plan this would be a positive approach tp eliminating bias in the educational program. 

• » « 

13. P Refusing admit students to a course or program because of lack of available facilities is 

prohibited under Title IX; schools are required to make some provision for nondiscrimina- 
tory use of existing facilities. ° 

14. NA Title IX provisions do not prohibit the use of existing textbooks and curriculum materials 

or require their replacement 

15. NA This training would be a valuable activity within an affirmative action program. However, 

the Title I X regulation does not require this type of activity.. 

16. R Title IX provided that males and females are allowed to try out for a non-contact team sport 

when a school has a team in th£ sport for only one sex and athletic opportunities have been 
limited for the other sex. 

17. NA To overcome the results of past discrimination in hiring or recruitment, an affirmative 

action plan should provide for recruitment of members of that sex into the applicant pool. 

18. R The Title IX regulation specifically requires this anaiysis-an analysis which is similar to the 

procedures in developing an affirmative action plan. . 
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* CASE STUDIES 

1. The Hedges Vocational Interest Blank, currently in use by the counselors in your school, uses 
separate male and female scoring norms. TJie instrument also provides a different list of related 
occupations for males and females* One of the counselors has questioned the continued use of the 
interest inventory. The school does not use the interest inventory for any predictive purposes. 

2.. A student at the local Vocational school, Jane Walker, wants to include a course on auto mechan- 
ics in her program of -classes- The counselor has told her that she must take a proficiency test 
before she can enter the class. After taking the test, she is told that her level of proficiency, does' 
not qualify her for the class she wanted to enroll in. In addition,, sirice she is not enrolling in the 
course as part of the auto mechanic^ program, she will be enrolled in the beginning course designed 
just for women. 

c 

3. Barbara and'David, senior students in your school, have been very active in interscholastic sports. / 
Each has won awards for athletic abilities, and both have been offered athletic scholarships to thp 
state university. Between semesters, they got married. When Barbara went out for spring track afld 
field, she was' told that school board policy prohibited married women students from participating 
in interscholastic sports. There is no corresponding pblicy for married male students. 

4. A man has applied for a position in an-elementary school in your district. He waj not hfrea for the 
position and is considering filing a complaint. He has had several years' experience teacning at ah 
/experimental university elementary school, as well as one year in another school district. The 
school hired a woman who had comparable! work experiences. During the interviewing process, 
the principal expressed concern that "elementary teaching provided little upward mobility for a 
man and probably would not provida enough income for a man to support a family/' The teacher 
is concerned he was excluded because he is a man. 

5. Bob has just completed his registration for 10th grade classes at Central High. He signed up for a 
semester of sewing and a semester of cooking. Bob plans to enroll at the university after gradua- 

, tion and thinks these skills will be helpful for living in an apartment, as well as for later life. He is 
even considering the possibility of a career in food services. The counselor told Bob these are 
unsuitable choices. He would be in classes yvith all girls and making aprons and similar items in 
sewing. With frozen and convenience foods, cooking classes are obsolete. He implied that Bob 
would be called a sissy, so for Bob's own good, he rejected Bob's enrollment for these classes. 

6. Your school provides students an opportunity to explore career options by publishing department 
course descriptions which identify related career clusters. Each career cluster lists potential careers 
with the necessary educational requirements. These career guides are used throughout the school. 
In reviewing the home economics career guide, you notice that the illustrations show only women 
in home economics-related careers. The guides describing science-related and industrial arts-refated 
.careers showbhly men in the illustrations. * 

7. Students at your school may enroll in a course which is designed to'place students in various work 
situations. Local businesses employ students for the duration of the course. The course coordina- 
tor maintains two lists of employment opportunities-one for female students and one for male 
stude.nts. Several students want positions that ate on the lists for the other sex. 

. * 140 
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. RATIONALE FOR CHANGE 

Whether we like it or not. our ftorld is changing. New 
demands are being made on schools and educators— 
demands to help bur stydents be better prepared to 
.cope with the changing world. In order to meet new 
needs we can't be static We must change. 

Generally change is not difficult to bring about. A 
pebble thrown in a pool brings change. What 
educators need to be about' is planned change. 
Somehow we must look at our resources and decide 
upon the most efficient way to bring about change that 
is posijtve-change whieh helps students cope with the 
rapidly evolving world. 

As educators we have an obligation to help ail students 
. be the best they can be. That means finding ways to 

help them identify who they are and what they can ^nd 

want to do, and matching that with opportunities to 
' become whatever they'want to be; regardless of their 

sex, ethnic background or color. 

The^ideas and techniques pres£nt©£ here are aimed at 
ways to eliminate ' bias and stereotyping jrorn 
Vocational Educa!ipn."The basic techniques for 
change can be used in most any setting. For a broader 
background, you should read some of the books 
. and/or'articles listed in the bibliography. 




And yousay,°but I'm just one teacheTr^aking 
changes within ^system is often the most difficult of all 
tasks taken on by a* teacher; but it. can be done. 

There are many complex models which have been 
designed to explain change. A simple way to lopk at 
'your school when you think about change: 

Step i Remember some people are more recleptive to 
change than others. 

If you were to categorize.the people in your school, 
they could probably be grouped like*this~ 

-innovators I 

-early adopters 

-moderate majority 

-tate adopters • 

-non adopters x 

This could be put . on a bell curv*— 
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Reprinted by permission, Nebraska Department o|- Education, Equal Vocational Opportunity Project, 1979. 
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If you are thinking about initiating a change, you 
probably fit into the innovator group This group is 
comprised of people who have an idea for cfiange and 
are willing to work to bring about that change 

The members of the second group, early adopters, are 
your early allies They are receptive to new ideas and 
are easily convinced to v jump on the bandwagon." You 
can use this group as your 'core' They help you 
convince others what can be done. 

Moderates are the large majority— the common-sense 
group pf people who say, "If you can show me an 
innovation that works, I'll give it a fair chance." This is 
your main target group When they are convinced that 
the idea is workable gnd benefits students, you've won 
the battle 

The last two groups are tougher. There is hope, but the 
new idea'or techniques needs to have the "new" worn 
off and be proven. These people are good balance to 
the sometimes 'over' enthusiasm of a change agent. 
Treat them with respect, just because you don't always 
agree doesn't mean* you can't learn from them. 

^tep 2 Identify and document the need 

Be sure you can support your claim that change is 
needed by documenting or proving aneed. All along 
the road you will be asked. "Why change?* What we 
have works OK " You must be prepared to answer that 
question and others with a well thought out and logical 
reason. „ 

Provide people with concrete information and 
materials whenever possible Much of the resistance to 
accepting change occurs when people do jiot 
understand the rationale for change and the specific 
steps that must be taken in implementing change. It is 
essential that participants be given opportunity to 
identify specific directions for change, to develop the 
necessary skills.f or change, and to receive support and 
assistance during this process. 
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Step 3 Analyze your school 

Most organizations, including schools, have two 
"power" or "decision-making" structures - one formal 
and one "informal. To bring about change in your 
school you must work with both of these groups. The 
formal decision makers are the superintendent, 
principal, bo.ard of education, department heads, etc. 
(This is an easy group to identify— they arelhe official 
administrators of your school.) 

The second group, the informal leaders, is tougher to 
spot. You've got to spend some time watching and 
listening to people. Ask yourself who, among the 
faculty is respected by ottoer teachers. Who does the 
principal check ideas with? When the faculty has a 
problem, who represents them? And you need to 
watch which people take a coffee break; the apparently 
inforrhal chatter may in reality be some heavy 
decision-making. 

When you are trying to implement change in a school, 
you can't do it alone. By using your knowledge of both 
groups of decision makers, you can work with people 
who can ''make it happen". Ultfmately, without the 
endorsement of the decisionmakers, even the best 
of ideas and changes will die: ] 

Step 4, Make a plan 

After documenting your need and gaining a thorough 
knowledge of all people in your school, you need a 
plan. 

» * 
This plan is to guide you— you don't have to share it 
with anyone. This plan should be carefully made and 
detailed. Here is a format for a planning sheet which' 
might help you organize yourself. 
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Planning Sheet 



Proposed Actions Barriers To Support Systems Needed Resources Method of Evaluation 

& Timetable Accomplishing orjndividuals 

, Objectives j ># 

To*hefp explain how to use this* chart, tet's take a hypothetical need, and follow it through. 
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'documented need 








•My classroom nefeds a bulletin board. 






Proposed Actions 


Barriers 


Supports Resources Needed * 


Method of Evaluation 


f, Investigate 
cost of bulletin .. 
boards (by 2/I/80) 


no local 
vendors 


School has a , catalogs 

purchasing 

office 


* written prices 
of several types , 
of bulletin boards 


0 

2. investigate 
procedure for 
ordering (2/I0/8O) - 


purchasing 
officer likes 
to have control 


, secretary knows 
procedure & is 
willing to help 


i 

written list of 
tasks in procedures 



3. Talk to principal 
(2/I5/80) , 



in cpnferences 



willing to meet 
at odd hour 
(5 30 pm) 



facts 



This example shows how a need can'turn into a plan with several smal 
compltcated-your need is, the more detailed your plan needs to be. 



steps. The 



appointment happens 



larcfer and more 



Step 5 Work through your plan 

If you've done a good job with your plan, following the 
steps* should be easy. Your biggest stumbling blocks 
will be people who are not at the same stage of change 
as you arc. The ructions to change can be divided into 
seven categories. Remember that you will be working 
with people in eacty of these groups. 

1. Shocked or surprised 

Our first reaction to new information or to 
circumstances necessitating change is shock or 
surprise. We tend ta react strongly to any significant 
challenge to our perceptions and' understandings. 
Comments which might be heard when peo'ple are at 
this initial state process include: 

'What! Discrimination in our school? 1 

'What do you mean that I discriminate against 
females/males in my classroom?' 

2. Disbelieving 

Shock or surprise soon gives way to active disbelief. 
We tend to resist information Which would require us 
to re-examine or modify our perceptions of ourselves 
and the world around us Comments frequently heard 
at this- stage of change are: 

There's*no discrimination in our schools 

'I treat every student exactly alike. 



3. Guilt/ ' * - ; 

When we receive new information* we may feel 
inadequate or guilty about the content *of thfc 
information or simply the fact that we didf nt)t know 
about the new rnformation. Thoughts whicft may pass 
through our minds at this state include: • 

'I should have realized that our s6fiool really does 
discriminate against students on the basis of sex!' 

'I had no idea what I was doing' when I separated boys 
and girls for reading and arithmetic classes.' 

4. Projecting i 

None of us can live with a great deal of guilt about our 
behavior or our lack of awareness because it is too 
painful to our image of ourselves. Instead, we often 
develop defensive ways of getting rid of the* guilt and 
^feeling better about ourselves. We often project our 
guilt oqio other perspns or other circumstanced, 
blaming/others for the problems or the situations 'in 
which ^e find ourselves. It is particularly easy to move 
into ^stage of projection and to blame others when we 
have acquired enough new information and skills to 
resize that there is a problem, but not enough to 
enable us to solve the problem. Comments which may 
be heard at this stage of change include: 

Those administrators have no awareness of sexisrti, 
they'll never accept coed physical education classes '* 
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5. Intellectuahzing 

The first four stages of change reflect the ways that we 
deal with bur feelings about new information or 
change When we have had the opportunity to deal 
with these t feelings, we begin to 'think' about the matter 
and attempt to consider the rnformation in a more 
rational, less affective way. We may begin to assess the 
possibility of personal anp institutional sex 
discrimination ancf proceedto an open effort to collect 
data and to evaluate the information obtained It is at~ 
this stage of change* that real problem-solving can 
begin. Comments heard at this stage might include. 

*You know I realize that I do tend to expect the boys iq, 
my class to be better 'in mathematics than the girls.' 

6. Integrating > 

Integration involves taking the actions, necessary to 
dentify the implications of the new information for our 
aily lives During this stage of learning or change it is 
essential that we determine the specific implications of 
the personal or institutional growth 

It is at this stage that we must also identify the 
- knowledge and skills that we will need to accomplish 
these action objectives Comments which might be 

heard during this stage of.chfange include: 
* - k 

'One of my goals as an administrator i$ to analyze the 
decisions I make reg&rding_the hiring and promotion 
of staff to make certain that my unconscious biasdoes^ 
not influence these decisions!* 

7. Accepting. 

The final stage of change is achieved when the new 
information acqdnhd becomes so integrated with our 
behavior that it seems as if it has always been a part of 
our perceptions and understandings. At this pointour 
behavior has been thoroughly modified as a result of 
the new'infornrration or insight. ft frfnme nts which may 
°bfe heard at this point are: * 

'We've worked steadily to reduce spxlsm in our 
educational programs and have made ptogress.' 

< The skills I've learned to combat bias in* textbooks 
havejmproved all aspects of my teaching.' 

Step 6 Evaluate, Evaluate, Evaluate 

So you Ve followed your plan to the end. Don't stop yet! 
<Jn your plan sheet you wrote down way&to evaluate 
each step of your plan. Gp back and loQk at your plan 
sheet and^sk yoursfelf these questions. 4 

- I. Did,l fulfill my need? 

2. What could'l have done better? 

3. What were my problems? 

4. What were my successes? 

5. Was all ihe*effort,worth it?> 



If you've been honest in your answers, you've got a 
thorough evaluation. You're ready to forge ahead to 
your next opportunity to be a change agent. . 

P S Don't be discouraged Making change happen is^ 
one of the toughest jobs in education Try tcf keep the 
whole picture in your head. (It helps on days when 
nothing goes right) Three points to remember. 

•Anticipate that the first reactions to change are likely 
to reflect "emotions or feelings Dealing with the 
effective impact of new information is often a necessity 
before we can begin creative and rational problem 
solving. * . 

*We should anticipate both our own reactions and the 
reactions of others as we move through the stages of 
change: we should not make inflexible judgements 
about our own ultimate reactions or those of others 

•Remember that change and learning take a period of 
time £o not expect that persons will accept new ideas 
immediately. 
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SAMP.LE SEX-EQUITY-ACTION PLAN 



Describe situation: 



School "X" has not notified all students, parents, employees and applicants for employment that 
it does not discriminate , on the basis of sex in the educational programs or activities which it 
operates. 



Does the situation violate one of tf\e educational equity laws? 

If yes, which one? Title IX * . ^ 

ACTION PLAN: 
1. What is to.be'done? 



G5) . 



No 



} . School "X"fyff publish and disseminate information to all students, parents, employees and ap- 
plicants for employment that it does not discriminate on the basis of sex. 

2. How is it going to be done? 

a. School Board for School "X" will add the word "sex"andJndicate coverage of Title IX to its 
already existing policy statement covering non-discrimination based on race, color \reed or 

& national origin. » 

b. This modified policy statement will be printed at the top of each application form for employ- 
' ment. , . , . • 

c This modified policy statement will be printe'd and mailed to all parents each year. 

d. This modified policy statement will be printed and disseminated to all students in their home- 
rooms each year. 

e. This modified policy statement will be included in all school bulletins and/or catalogs. 

3. Who is going to do it? 

* * 

% a. The School Board wilf modify the policy statement, : 

b. The Title IX coordinator for School "X" shall be given the responsibility to see that activities 
(2 b-e) are carried out 

4. When is it going to b* done? 

Time Schedule: 

Step 2a tq be completed by: August 28, 1978 m» 
Step 2b to be completed by: September /, 1978 
Step 2c to be completed by: September 5, 1978 
Step 2<f to be completed by: September 5,1978 4 
Step 2e to be completed by: January 16, 1979 > 

• » 
5; What level of power and support will be necessary to accomplish the goal? 

— Board support * 
. — Administrator support 



(postmark date) 
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SEX-EQUITY*. 
ACTION PLAN WORKSHEET 



Describe situation: 



Does the situation violate one of the educational equity laws? 
Which one? 



Yes No 



ACT/ON PLAN: 

1. What is to be done? 



2. How^ it going to be done?A.ist spec 

/ r 




, ft 



^3 * v 8' 



3, is going to do it? Indicate the role with overall Responsibility and individuals with specific 
- ■ operational roles. - • r * . * m 



4. IV/ren is it goingto be done? Indicate Hypothetical dates for each step. 



S 



5. What level of power and support will be necessary to accomplish the goal? 
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SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT AND ROLE MODELING: 
SOME FACTORS IN SOCIALIZATION AND STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 



_ Mort recently...^cQlogy_is_lhe-.word- used to 
designate the total climate or environment 
which can be seen and fefft in the school. In- 
cluded in the concept are physical and psy- 
chological evidence of attitudes, values, and 
beliefs concerning the ways in which learning 
takes place. Majot components which combine 
to create the school environment follow. 



Personnel Policies and Practices. 

One of the telling aspects of school organiza- 
tion is the placement and role of persons. Where 
sexism and racism are concerned, observers can 
tell the degree to which women and minorities 
are included in the following roles: 

- Serve on policy-making boards. 

- Serve on committees which assist in deter- 
mining or recommending policies. 

- Occupy administrative roles in central 
administrative headquarters. 

- Serve as principals in elemental or secon- 
dary levels. "V 

- Serve as assistants to administrators at all 
levels. 

- Serve as support staff such as counselors, 
nurses, librarians and other special services. 

- Serve as coaches. 

- Serve as maintenance personnel. 

Student Policies and Practices. 

Just as roles and functions of adults are 
revealing, so are the roles and functions of 
students. Stexism and racism issues can be ob- 
served a? one documents the degree to which 
female and minority students are or are not 
participating in the following activities on a 
.joint or segregated basis. 

- Serving on committees which assist in policy 
determination or recommendations.- 



Sefving in student government or^rtass" 

officers. ^ 

- Participating in "extra-curricular" activities 
such as sports, publication of school papers, 
special interest clubs, choirs, bands, cheer- 
leaders, *etc. 

- Segregating classes' by subjects such as 
home economics, vocational-technical, busi- 
ness accounting, typing, child care, health 
and physical education. 

- Using'facilities such as gymnasium, pool, 
football field, track, tennis courts, etc. 

- Performing "housekeeping tasks" such as 
carrying books, stacking desks or chairs, 
sheking books, cleaning chalkboards and 
eraseKs, etc. 

- Enteri^c) or leaving schools in segregated 
lines. 

- Playing sex segregated games. 

- Playing with "boy's" toys or "girl's" toys. 

- Using musical instruments assigned by sex 
such as drums and cymbals for boys and 
triangles for girls. 

Instructional Policies and Practices. * 

There are at least two major aspects to in- 
structional policies and practices which can tell 
a great deal about degrees of sexism or racism. 

Physical Materials. Books, pictures; tapes, 
flannel board figures, records, films, filmstrips, 
magazines, and all objects which carry instruc- 
tional messages are in this category. 

Reprinted with permission. Shirley McCune and Martha 
Matthews, "School Environment and Rcfle Modeling: 
Some Factors in Socialization and Strategies for Change." 
Washington, D.C.: Resource Center on Sex Roles in Edu- 
cation, October 1974. A paper preapred for the 
Women's Program Staff, U.S. Office of Education. 
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- How many pictures around the walls, halls, 
and bulletin boards reflect multi-cultural 
and.female interests? 

- How many books and magazi^o§ in the 
library include a balance of concerns for 
minorities and women or girls? 

- How^-tQany textbooks and workbooks re- 
veal cultural or sex bias? 

\— Hoyy^ ma ny audio-visual materials reveal 
(^ftm^o rs£x. bias? 

- How many manipulative toys, dolls, puz- 
• zles or games reveal sex or cultural bias? 

Psychology of Instruction. In this category is 
included the many subtleties of behavior which 
say as much or more than instructional materials. 
Here are revealed the expectation-reinforcement 
patterns that do so much to mold or shape 
behaviors. These behaviors may be verbal or 
non-verbal and include the daily practices that 
perpetuate racism'or sexism, 

* Non-verbal behaviors such as: 

- Avoidance of contact with a particular 
student or group of students. 

- Non-attendance or lack of response to the 
needs or efforts of a particular student or 
groups of students, 

- Frowns, facial grimaces or pursed lips 
which indicate displeasure or impatiencfe 
with individual students" or groups of stu- 
dents. 

- Foot tapping in impatience with a student 
or group of students. 

- Harsh physical discipline of a student or 
group of student^. 

Verbal behaviors including phrases or state- 
ments which indicate differential expectations 
and rewards based on sex or culture. 
. Words and tone carry explicit messages, 

- "Boys, you always talk too much! Be (Juiet 
like the girls!" 

- "Girls, stop yelling and running! You're 
ladies— stop acting like boys!" 

- "Jose, can't you learn to speak English 
like the rest of us? At least slow down so 
we can try to understand you." 

- "Tyrone, you may get away with that talk 



r 



where you live, but not \rCthis classroom. 
Use the proper grammar," 
"Goodness! Is it really Martin Luther 
King's birthday? I forgot all about it. Well, 
too late now to make a special fuss." 
"Women's studies! What next? As though 
we don*t have enough material to cover! 
There's simply no time. We have more im- 
portant things to do!" 
"Su Lirjg, don't eat that smelly bean curd 
around me! It makes me sick just to look 
at it!" 



*School'Comnrunity Relations^ 

More than ever before parents and the general, 
tax-paying public are acting as the influencers 
and consumers of education. As the state and 
local tax base increases in support of public 
education/ consumers' voices rise. School- 
community relations strengthen the likelihood 
of education .better serving its increasingly vocal 
and* diverse publics* An open or closed door' 
policy between school and community is easily 
discernable. 

— Is there a newsletter from school for the 
home and community? 

— Are events involving home and the com- 
munity regularly scheduled for purposes 
of getting and receiving information? 

— Are school board meetings closed or open 
to the publics which schools serve? 

— Are multi-cultural concerns/ reflected in 
school events and communications? 

— •Ate community wo men V grid migority 
groups included in "the community" with 
which the school relates? ' - 

Just as these categories of observable and docu- 
mentable activities can perpetuate or alleviate 
racism and sexism, so can behaviors 'of the 
individuals occupying the roles. Policy-makers, 
administrators, teachers, aides, counselors and 
other support staff must be aware of their in- 
fluences in role modeling behaviors. 

Rote of the School Board 
As policy-makers and community leaders in 
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education, the members of the school board can 
keep a watchful eye oyer policies and practices 
which can alleviate racism/sexism. New regula- 
tions or policy modifications can have great im- 
pact on these issues. Of major importance are: 

— Encouraging the participation of women 
and minorities as Board members. 

— Supporting affirmative action in recruit- 
ment, selection, hiring and remuneration 
of employees at all levels of education. 
Fringe benefits and personnel. policies such 
as pregnancy leave, coaching activities, etc. 

. are key concerns in sexism. 

— Examining policies which goverrr educa- 
tional program organization and content, 
including purchase and use of cultural or 
sex biased instructional materials and sex 
segregated classes for teaching special con- 
tent areas. 

— Allocating monies and time for more bal- 
anced use of physical education facilities 
and equipment. 

— Allocating resources for in-service training 
of staff on the issues of racism/sexism. 

— Listening to and supporting parent and 
community groups desiring to advance the 
causes of women and minorities. 

— Communicating to the public the policies 
and practices changes necessary to support 
the concerns regarding women and minori- 
ties. 

— Lending support to staff who move to 
initiate and implement changes necessary 
to advance the concerns of women and 
minorities. 

— Initiating requests or support for state- 
level policy and certification changes neces-- 
sary to advance the concerns of women and 
minorities. 

Role o f Superin tendent.- 

Superintendents need be administrators who 
are not only concerned with budgets, facilities, 
transportation, statistics and logistics of student 
housing. She or he must also be an instructional 
leader and human relations expert. The attitudes 



and behaviors of the superintendent set the 
model and reinforce community and personnel 
attitudes and behaviors. By speaking and acting 
on the issues of sexism and racism the superin- 
tendent can be a powerful force in advancing 
the necessary changes. Some of the crucial 
strategies in the role of the superintendency are: 

— Selecting women and minorities for-rol^s 
♦ throughout the educational system at all 

levels of performance. 

— Recommending necessary policy changes to 
. board membe^:* • 

— Communicating regularly with staff and the 
community concerning issues of the changes 
necessary to achieve equity for women and 
minorities." 

— Identifying, interpreting and implementing 
changes in personnel practices, educational 
program organization and content, and 
instructional materials and strategies for 
alleviating sexism/racism in education. 

— Supporting and reinforcing members of the 
staff and community groups desiring to 
advance programs and practices to alleviate 
sexist or racist conditions and practices. 

— Supporting and implementing in-service 
training programs for personnel in aware- 
ness, human relation skill?, values educa- 
tion, affective education and multi-cultural 
education to alleviate sexism and racism. 

— Supporting and implementing sfCrdent pro- 
grams in awareness, human relations skills, 
values education, multi-culturaP*education 
and affective education to alleviate sexism/ 
racism. 

Role of the Principal. 

Daily contacts with staff, learners, 'parents 
and community .members at the school and class- 
room levels is- the advantage of the principal's 
role. Continuing interactions offer many imme* 
diate and long range opportunities to consis- 
tently model verbal and non-verbal behaviors 
and attitud^ which exhibit positive concerns 
for women and minorities. Thus, closeness of 
contact over a long period of time can have 
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great impact Tri Changing the school environ- 
ment. / * J * 
As with the superintendent, the principal 
; must be more than the inspector of the building; 

* counter of teachers, students, supplies and 
j buses; -and* enforcer of rules. Leadership in staff 
j training, instructional methodologies and edu- 
| cational programs is central to optimum per- 
I formance in the role. Good human* relations 

skills help to create the climate and tone of 
classroom and building activities on a daily basis. 
As a part of his or her role, the principal should 
exhibit the following skills : 

— .Modeling active and consistent verbal and 

non-verbal behaviors in support of concerns 

for women and minorities. 

— Selecting staff which is Representative of 
women and minorities. 

— Initiating and supporting instructional and 
program activities which speak to the con- 
cerns of women and minorities. 

— Interpreting to staff,, parents and com- 
munity groups ways and means to advance 
equity for women and minorities. 

— Observing, documenting and calling staff 
attention to: 

o instructional strategies which are' sup- 
portive to the concerns of women and 
minorities. 

a verbal and non-verbal behaviors which 
demonstrate.-positive approaches to the 
problems which women and minorities 
face in the educational system. 
□ instructional materials which illustrate 
fc positive representation of the contribu- 
tions of women and minorities. 

— Initiating and Supporting staff training to 
increase knowledge and skills regarding 
racism/sexism. 

— Supporting staff members who actively 
seek to advance equity for women and 
minorities. 

* — Monitoring staff organization patterns 

which include positive approaches to, con- 
cern for, and participation by women and * 
mincfiflties. 



— Initiating and supporting extra-curricular* 
^activities which advance participation by 
women and minorities. 

— Initiating and maintaining personnel prac- 
tices which reflect equity y for womerrand 
minorities. 

— Initiating requests for^ policy and prac- 
tices changes which are deemed necessafy 
to advance equity for women and minori- 
ties* 9 

— Initiating requests for additional materials 
or human resources which are deemed 
necessary to advance equity for women and 
minorities. 

— Initiating and supporting school-community 
activities which advance equity for women 
and minorities. 

Role of the Counselor. 

This group of professionals is responsible for 
assisting individuals' growth j'n intellectual, . 
social, emotional, and "career related skills. In- 
creased awareness of sexistlor racist biases in 
these relationships can heipk to improve the 
quality(Of information andsj^ortfor decision 
making which is offered to students. Persons in 
these speciahzed roles need to possess koowl-** 
edge and skills in the following areas; 

— Career and job awareness which will ex- 
. pand the opportunities for women and 

minorities to enter non-stereotyped jobs or 
careers. * + 

T — Sensitivities in listening, attending and 
responding to tjiose problems which are 
unique to women and minprities as a result 
of stereotyping. 

— Capitalizing on student motivation and 
interests to broaden horizons and increase 

* aspirations for life planning by women and 
minorities. <>* 

— Providing information and assistance to 
teachers and other personnel in increasing 
their awareness of the intellectual, social, 
emotional and career or job problems 
which women and minorities face. 

— Initiating improved educational planning 
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y and program activities to encompass the 
^concerns of women and minorities* 

— Assisting parents and community represen- 
tatives to better understand and support 
the needs of women and minorities. 

— Creating closer relationships with* business, 
industry, professionals and goverrfment 
agencies ( so that mutual understanding of 
the concerns of women and minorities can 
be advance^. 

Assisting prospective employers in placing 
women and minorities in non-stereotyped 
'roles. 

— Improving relationships with institutions 
for postsecondary and higher education so 
that^ concerns for women and 4 minorities 
are shared and accommodated at all levels 
of education. 

Roles of Teachers and Aides. 

Nowhere is the importance of role modeling 
and consistency of behavior more 'influential 
than at these levels. Both, the ttime spent and 
intensity of these relationships combine to make 
them powerful shapers or molders of student 
behavior. In these roles some of the skills that 
are critical. are: 

— Awareness of impact of verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors on the self concept and. 
motivation of students. 

— Understanding^ differing cultural values, 
attitudes, behaviors, incentives and barriers 
to the individual growth of women and 
minorities.* 

— Using differing instructional methodologies 
such as values awareness, identification 
and clarification; multi-culturaf education; 
inquiry discovery and problem solving 
techniques to assist women and minorities 



in resolving their problems. 

— Identifying race or sex bias in instructional 
fc materials to overcome cultural and sex 

bias in materials currently in use. 

— Initiating requestor additional resources 
• where necessary to alleviate biases in in- 
structional materials. 

— Relating closely with counselors and other 
- support staff to alleviate sexism/racism. 

— Requesting and participating in in-service 
training programs to increase skills in alle- 
viating sexism and racism. 

— Seeking policy or practice changes wherS 
necessary to alleviate sexism/racism in per- 
sonnel and program practices. 

— Communicating to parents and the com- 
munity the needs and implications sur- 
rounding problems of sexism/racism. 

— Communicating to other staff the needs 
and implications surrounding policies and 
practices in relation to'racism/sexisfti. 

— . Identifying and promoting change in stu- s 
dent policies and practices where necessary 
to alleviate sexism/racism, 

— Communicating with professional organiza- 
tion representatives to assist in efforts to 
alleviate sexism/racism in education. 



All of these factors combine daily to create 
an atmosphere or environment supportive to 
women and minorities in the education system. 
They synthesize to provide broad bases for' 
changes which must occur at the* policy, per- 
sonnel or organizational and instructional levels 
of education, .Institutions and the individuals 
within them can* alleviate sexism and racism 
when .these kinds of awareness -and skills are 
present and in operation. 
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